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Editorial 


One of the pleasures and privileges of being a musician is that in the course 
of one’s professional activity much travelling is undertaken and ina short 
space of time one can enjoy rapid changes of background. With the 
many means of swift transport to hand in present times, it is possible, 
however, that the term ‘endure’ might very well be substituted for ‘enjoy.’ 
It is no mean feat nowadays to find a singer, for instance, seemingly at 
ease in an operatic role on a stage in Munich on a Tuesday evening and 
thence to a complete change of environment and temperament as he 
finds himself in New York two nights later. It may be thought by some 
that this is the sure mark of the professional, and indeed only the highest 
trained mind and voice could cope with such exigencies, yet norm of 
practice must not be confused with action in emergency where profes- 
sionalism is concerned. 

This editorial was commenced whilst journeying from one engage- 
ment to another in the West Country and it would be fair to say that the 
first words were mentally penned whilst actually driving under the brow 
of Wenlock Edge. I was vividly put in mind of the wonderful heritage 
of British music that this lovely part of the universe has associated with it. 
Works by such masters as Moeran, Butterworth, Warlock and Gurney to 
name but a few, and in more recent years Vaughan Williams and GC. W, 
Orr. ‘These are all giants who it seems we dare not gaze up at for fear of 
being blinded by the light of truth that these men have written real 
music. It would seem that the fever of being able to travel quickly in 
erratic, illogical darting fashion over the face of the earth has even now 
pervaded the spatial realms of music where atonality and juxtaposition of 
natural and electronic sound in the hands of any but the proven masters 
is a pretentious groping with misunderstanding and chance—the real act 
of composition arising in the very necessary compilation of vast explanatory 
notes as folio for defence, these sometimes taking up more paper than the 
composition itself! ‘The ‘filter of time’ must surely weed out the true 
radiant garments of progress from the futile Emperor’s New Clothes that 
we have offered to us so abundantly and which we are too meek or 
frightened to refuse. Much of what is written or at most suggested for 
blind accidental performance today can be described as Disposable Music 
—once heard, best forgotten. 

Would we too could forget then the rush and tumble of present day 
life with its fast Inter-City journeys and recall such times when one would 
walk forty miles to hear a great man play great music and, in the majesty 
of the slow journey, take in more clearly what the natural world has to 
offer us. Bach, Beethoven and Debussy all had the courage to gaze up 
into the light and though avant garde in their own times yet had within 
them the insight, intuition and natural gift to write music within the 
musical law of nature—that surely dictated by the very biological con- 
struction of the human ear. The eye is responsive to a certain range in 
the electro-magnetic spectrum and though one is just aware of it—as 
witnessed in the lurid glare in some Discotheques—ultra-violet light is 
very harmful to the retina. Maybe in some more subtle way one could 
poison the inner aural mind by subjection to illogical cacophony. 

I have every desire to see the Art of Music progress and indeed the 
imagination boggles at the opportunities that would still seem to remain 
unexplored. This December marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
release of Walt Disney’s experimental masterpiece Fantasia. In next 
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term’s edition of the Magazine we are to publish an exclusive interview 
with Leopold Stokowski who, together with the prodigious team 
of artists and technicians at the Disney Studios, played no small part in 
bringing this work of art to the screen. 


ix Oribus.... 

Some school girls were taken to a performance of Mozart’s opera Die 
Kauberflite. On returning to their class they were set to write an essay 
on the work and one offering contained the following information. 
‘Ancient Iigyptians worshipped many Gods but the most important were 
[sis and Onassis.’ 


An Elephant-Boy from Rangoon 
Used to gallop whilst playing bassoon. 
Pitch-shift, known to Doppler, 

Made him rather unpop’lar, 

For he’d constantly sound out of tune. 


Photographic Competition 


Vhe winner of last term's competition for photography was J. Cooper-Green whose 
portrait of Lake ‘Thirlmere, near Keswick, appears as our frontispiece this term. Mr 
Cooper-Green will be choosing his prize which will cither be two tickets to some notable 
concert or opera or book tokens to the same value. 

The Crag depicted in the photograph is part of the Helvellyn Range. Werdsworth, 
whose bi-centenary is being celebrated this year, lived two miles from here. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 

In response to many requests, we, the undersigned, are proposing to institute a 
memorial to Cuthbert Smith, It has been suggested (with the Director’s full approval) 
that an award bearing Cuthbert’s name should be made at regular intervals at the Royal 
College of Musie, Out of a teaching carcer lasting over forty years Guthbert gave much 
of the last thirty years of his life to the College and it is thought that he should be most 
suitably commemorated there. His deep love and knowledge of music and singing in all 
its aspects and his untiring efforts to help and encourage all who sought his guidance and 
advice brought him a multitude of pupils, colleagues and friends. Therefore, we invite 
all who knew and loved Cuthbert to join us in establishing a fund to provide the necessary 
money for the award, in gratitude for his life’s work. 

Donations may be sent to the Bursar, Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, 
London, S.W.7, marking your envelope clearly ‘C.S.A.’ Cheques should be made payable 
to the ‘Cuthbert Smith Award’. 


Yours sincerely, 

BLANCHE TURNER KATHLEEN WILLSON 
RONALD STEAR JAN VAN DER GUCHT 
KENNETH MCKELLAR LYNDON VAN DER PUMP 








Director’s Address 


Monday, September 21st, 1970 


During the vacation Music has lost two great conductors, Sir John 
John Barbirolli and Georg Szell. Oda Slobodskaya died at the end of 
July; she was a world-famous singer and we were privileged to have her 
on the staff for the last years of her life. 

Eric Harrison died suddenly late in August. He was a brilliant 
pianist, musician and teacher and had been connected with the College 
since 1935. A Memorial service for him will take place at St Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields probably at the end of this month or the beginning of next 
month. I cannot do better than quote the words of John Barstow who 
is examining in the Far East. He wrote: “The College can never replace 
this most lovable ofmen. We shall all miss his wisdom, his great musician- 
ship and above all his great humanity.’ 

All these musicians will long be remembered with admiration and 
gratitude. Sudden death is a great shock to everyone. Death after long 
suffering may be a release. We are inclined to think of death as some- 
thing that comes to others and not to ourselves, but it is well for us to 
remember that our lives represent only a moment in eternity. ‘The 
deaths of all these fine musicians will, I hope, help us to emulate them in 
their lives given to Music. I ask you to stand for a few moments to 
think cf them with thankfulness. 

Last term Pierre Tas and Cornelius Fisher both retired for medical 
reasons after many years’ faithful and fine service to the College. 

Ernest Hall retired in the full bloom of youth and good health. He 
was 80 on August 24th, and I sent him congratulations from us all on 
the day. I cannot say he will be missed, for he will surely be here from 
time to time to deputize or adjudicate. 

Another great loss is the retirement on September 30th of Percy 
Showan, Chief Clerk and a trusty servant of the College for 46 years. In 
his time he has known 4 Directors and 4 Registrars. It is perhaps, 
just as well that I am telling you what we think of him and not he of us. 
I would like to put on record our appreciation of his integrity, his honesty 
and lifelong devotion to the College, and to wish him and his wife a 
happy and long retirement. 

I do not know how many years it is since Dr Thomas Fielden retired. 
He is now 88. Like Ernest Hall he is still active and when he shook 
hands with me this morning he nearly cracked my knuckles. Both the 
Registrar and I were pupils of his, and pianists at any rate will know of his 
book Science of Pianoforte Technique. He was known. in his carly days, 
when I was a student here, as ‘Fielden of Charterhouse.’ ‘This gradually 
changed to Tommy Fielden which shows first the respect, and later the 
affection in which he was and is held. He is our guest today, and I have 
asked him to play for us for a few minutes after this Address. He has 
chosen Chopin’s E major study. 


The increase in numbers and expansion of the syllabus in recent years has 
made it impossible for the Registrar to direct things as he would wish. 
Mr Anthony Abbott has been appointed as Assistant Registrar. Mr 
Abbott was a student at ‘the other place’ and has recently been a master 
at Emmanuel School. You will see a great deal of him this year. I 
would like you to give him a warm welcome. 
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For some years Oliver Davies has been part-time Librarian of the 
Parry Reference Library. This term he joins the teaching staff as a 
piano professor. 1 would like him to know how much we appreciate his 
work in the Parry Library and to wish him success as a teacher. 

for some time we have sought ways and means to appoint a full-time 
Reference Librarian and I am delighted to tell you that Dr Watkins Shaw 
has accepted our invitation and will take over the Parry Library fully 
next Summer ‘Term; meanwhile he will be here as often as his present 
appointment in Worcester allows. His life of musical research began here 
as a student and it is our hope and his that he will be able to bring the 
Parry Reference Library into the working life of every student in the 
College. 
In addition we welcome to the Teaching and Administrative Staff: 


Christopher Grier First Year G.R. History 
Adrian Jack First Year History 
Sylvia Rosenberg Violin 

John. Iveson ‘Trombone 

David Mason ‘Trumpet 


and of course Gordon Morris who now takes Perey Showan’s place as 
head of the General Office. 

‘There are 232 new students this term; they settled in here on Friday 
last. So that you may approve of them, and we may give them a warm 
welcome, IT ask all new students to stand. 

I have just completed ten years as your Director. Last term I 
thanked the Council of the College for its whole hearted support and 
encouragement, for without it the liberal expansion of curriculum and 
facilities would have been impossible. I was also bold enough to say 
that we have a fine body of students; that the professors and staff are 
devoted to the College and to your welfare, and that I consider the 
College to be a flourishing institution and one of the happiest anywhere. 
‘This gives me the chance to say “Thank you’ to all professors and adminis- 
trative staff whose spirit and work has made this possible. 

This year we have had almost a clean sweep of success in public 
competition culminating in John Lill’s success as Winner of the Tschai- 
kovsky prize in Moscow. He was a junior student here for six years, a 
scholar for four years, and is now a professor. He owes much to Miss 
Humby, Dr and Mrs Lloyd-Webber, and his professors Harry Platts and 
Angus Morrison, 

My wife and I have just returned from the International Singing 
Contest in Munich. Last year our own Oriel Sutherland was the winner. 
It was instructive for me to be on a jury of eminent musicians from 
Burope, to hear singers from all over the world, and to realize that our 
tastes and methods are not always those accepted in other countries. 

In one instance a light and silvery coloratura voice was praised by 
one of the judges, and another said immediately ‘She sings like Mickey 
Mouse.’ However, it was satisfying to find that we were all agreed 
about the fundamentals of singing. We were very impressed by the 
attitude of all the Germans to their work; students, hotel porters, street 
workers, shop assistants, all gave the impression not only of working hard, 
but also that they took a real interest in what they were doing. When we 
consider the plight the Germans were in twenty years ago, we should do 
well to learn from their industry and willingness to work to the best of 
their ability, 

Happiness and success do not necessarily imply plain sailing. In fact 
the College, like most independent institutions, has to fight a continuous 
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financial battle to make ends meet and to try and keep pace with inflation. 
For example, in 1961 each student cost £222 a year, last year £410. 

The College has tried to give wider scope to students and better 
remuneration to professors. Yet it has been, and is, disappointing and 
frustrat.ng to find that no sooner have we made improvements than we 
are overrun by the non-stop inflation of the Economy. Students in many 
cases find it exceedingly difficult to manage and are often forced to take 
part-time jobs to make ends meet. This is a hindrance to us all, for if 
the financial boat is always rocking, how can any of us concentrate on our 
work and make steady progress. 

The modern obsession for material success is a great menace to the 
creative artist, for it is easy today to chase trends and gimmicks which 
bring popular success, and forget the mind, self criticism and refreshment 
of the spirit. 

Musicians here should be scholars in the true sense of the word, i.e. in 
the pursuit of knowledge, not to find out the easiest way to earn a good 
living. We do hope you will all earn a good living, but our real aim is to 
develop the creative aspects of Music, to nurture intelligent and ambitious 
musicians, and to encourage them to cultivate their talents to the full, 
Mediocrity should be an indecent word in the RCM. What is expected 
from everyone, students, professors and administration alike, is the 
pursuit of Excellence. For the student this means dedication to his work, 
respect and courtesy to his professors and fellow students, a professional 
standard of behaviour, in dress, personal hygiene, and of course acceptance 
of College regulations. 

We do not presume to dictate fashions in behaviour to students in 
their social life outside the College. I must make it quite plain, however, 
that inside the College and especially on the Concert platform we do 
insist on professional standards. We are not unlike the American Army 
which insists on hair short at back and sides but allows men to wear 
hairpieces, false moustaches ete. when off duty. After all, such things 
have been used since time immemorial. I hope Miss Dodds will not be 
expected to lay in a store of such disguises for wear outside College. 

In past years two paragraphs caught my eye in the Magazine which 
I think are particularly apt. Colin Kitching, then a student, wrote about 
the perennial problem of slack attendance at classes and rehearsals. He 
wrote: ‘An orchestra can be excellent . . . provided there is a high esprit 
de corps among the players. Each and every one must make himself 
responsible. Everybody has to turn up in good time, with no lessons 
planned to let them off the 2nd half, must concentrate like mad and make 
it a matter of personal honour to play every note as well as they possibly 
can.’ 

Percy Showan gave this advice to students: and remember he has 
watched us for nearly 50 years! ‘All students are individuals... a 
number of first year students have been big peas in a small drum at 
home, but life and work in College is a great level-finder. The best 
advice I could give would be: Attend all classes, voluntary or compulsory; 
be five minutes early, offer no criticism and listen. A good listener 
learns quickly.’ 

This is good advice for if you listen, you think, and if you think 
you discern, and if you discern you find out the important and unimportant 
things in life. Whereas criticism without discernment tends to breed 
cynicism—a dangerous drug for anyone. 

Some years ago I spoke about Drugs, Sex and many of the things 
that face us. We are all individuals and we all have conflicting desires. 
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We arc tempted to try them all, but each one of us must decide what sort 
of person we are going to become. Are we going to be like the Yorkshire- 
man who said, ‘Eat all, drink all and pay nowt,’ or are we going to follow 
Plato’s advice, who defined Education as ‘training in excellence . . . which 
makes a man passionately desire to be a perfect citizen and teaches him 
how to rule and obey with justice.’ 

It is our responsibility to listen, to think, discern and consider our 
desires and their effect not only on us but on our fellow men. 

The New Building Fund is in the doldrums. Our target will certainly 
have to be raised for costs have risen greatly since our original estimates 
were prepared, I hope that it can be realized by the end of the academic 
year, Of our objectives—The Robert Mayer Hall enters its second year, 
and is already of great benefit; The Museum of Historical Instruments is 
complete although it will be some time before necessary restoration of 
instruments is complete. It will be open on Mondays and Wednesdays 
this term, and we hope it will soon become an integral part of College life. 

The Passenger Lift to the Parry Room is operational—it is small and 
it has an artistic temperament. I recommend it only for the halt and 
lame. 

In January next rebuilding of the Opera School will begin, and Opera 
performances in College will necessarily be restricted during the whole of 
1971, 

Our plans for the Student Recreation Hall as an extension to the 
Gafeteria have been finally turned down by the planning authorities. 
We have, therefore, to think again, and I ask you all to be in touch with 
your Students’ Association Committee, so that consideration can be given 
to the wishes of the majority of students. I think that a Squash Court 
and/or Swimming Pool in the East Gourt might be the most useful and 
popular if our funds will permit. 

Here, I would like to say that it has been a godsend to me and the 
College to have had a series of Students’ Association Committees in the 
past few years who have been constructive and broad-minded. By 
collaboration without rancour we prevent the boat rocking, and can indeed 
make steady progress. I would like to thank your President, John Balme, 
for his unselfish devotion during the past two years, and to welcome Colin 
Howard who succeeds him in office. 

The Library is being presented with a gift of £100 from the Students’ 
Association, Miss Banner is going to confer with Colin Howard as to 
how this very welcome donation should be spent for the maximum benefit 
to the students. This is something entirely new in the annals of the 
College-—that the students themselves should make a contribution to the 
Library and Miss Banner is most grateful for their gesture of co-operation. 

A few days ago I received a letter from a past student of the College, 
and a pupil of Philip Gannon’s. 

He wrote: ‘As a former student of the Royal College of Music, I feel 
that too many students pass through the College completely oblivious to 
the sacrifices made by the staff on their behalf. Too few students realise 
the cost of these sacrifices, and of the budget the College has to exist on. 
Such is the reason for writing this letter to you personally. 

On leaving the College I drifted into the world of sessions and 
musical directing on the commercial side, and have now ended up ina 
band which is reputed to be one of the real attractions in the commercial 
music industry. To illustrate this point we recently performed a solo 
concert at the Queen Elizabeth Hall, all tickets having been sold well 
before the actual performance. 
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I would like to emphasize at this point that the band (known as the 
STRAWBS), is not a run of the mill pop group. Our instrumentation 
includes celeste, harpsichord, organ, piano, sitar, dulcimer, conga drums, 
tablas, to name but a few. 

We would be highly honoured to perform a concert at the Royal 
College of Music one evening in aid of College funds. Our recording 
company and management would pay all advertising and organize 
ticket and programme distribution. We are confident of attracting a 
very large audience. All the money taken we would donate to the 
College to be used in any way they feel fit. 

I sincerely hope that you take this proposition very seriously, I 
personally am very proud that I am in a position to help in a practical 
way. 

We shall discuss the concert shortly, and I shall suggest that the 
concert be given in aid of the Students Recreation Hall. Such an offer 
from the money-spinning side of the profession to the College is heart- 
warming to say the least. 

‘Ten years ago I said that I hoped ‘the College will always be a place 
which will have a lasting influence on every student and professor; in 
fact always a vital part of your lives,’ and I went on to say ‘My wife and 
I had some of the happiest years of our life here, and we would like you 
to be able to say the same thing.’ Today I think this is still my chief 
objective. If the spirit is right you may work, if it is wrong you certainly 
will not. 

I will end by reading you the words of Pablo Casals the world-famous 
cellist_and a Fellow of the College, who was 93 last birthday. In. his 
book Joys and Sorrows to be published this week—he says, “The only credit 
we can claim is for the use we make of the talent we are given, ‘That is 
why I urge you young musicians ‘Don’t be vain because you happen to 
have talent. You are not responsible for that; it was not your doing. 
What you do with your talent is what matters. You must cherish this 
gift. Do not demean or waste what you have been given. Work, work 
and constantly nourish it. Of course the gift to be cherished most of all 
is that of life itself. One’s work should be a salute to life.’ 


The W. H. Reed Memorial Fund 


For two years or so now the Royal College of Music has been gratefully 
indebted for the gift of the W. H. Reed Memorial Fund which is to be 
devoted to giving practical help to a promising and deserving violin 
student, either in the form of a grant, or towards the provision of a violin 
or equipment for a violin. The Awards are not competed for 
and are not announced on Prize Day but among the names of those 
elected for this distinction are Martin Loveday, Susan Picknell, Helen 
Browne, Paul Redfearne, Brigit Wallace, Maureen Doig, Rachel Gold- 
berg, Richard Howarth, Anthony Purkiss and at the end of last term, 
Marilyn Germains. 
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RCM Union 


The ‘At Home’ was held on June 24th. This proved to be a lucky choice 
of dates—it was a perfect evening in Prince Consort Road and car 
parking was casy, there being no boxing or wrestling event at the Albert 
Hall! We are very grateful to George Draper and to Joseph Horovitz, 
tric Shilling and the student chorus and instrumentalists who contributed 
so much to the success of the evening by providing the entertainment in 
the Opera Theatre. A full account of this is written by Ralph Nicholson. 

We are always anxious to increase our membership. Letters have 
been sent to last term’s leavers inviung them to join the Past-Students 
section; so far only 12 have done so but we hope to hear from more of 
them in. time, 

With ever increasing costs it would be a great saving if members 
who do not already pay their subscription by banker’s order would decide 
to do so, This would obviate the necessity for posting reminders. Banker’s 
order forms may be obtained from the Union Office. 

We should like to remind members that ties, cuff-links, brooches, 
scarves and badges are all obtainable in the Union Office or by post. 

A. new Address List of Members will be issued during the Easter 
Term. Please let us know if you change your address. 

SYLVIA LATHAM 
Honorary Secretary 


A telegram of good wishes was sent to Sir Ernest Bullock from the 
Union on his 80th birthday on September 15th. In reply Sir Ernest 
writes: “How very kind of you to send a telegram of good wishes on my 
birthday from the RCM Union. I hope you will tell the members how 
delighted and grateful I was to receive it. Bless you all.’ 


New Members 


* Ashby, Miss Gillian Linden-Kessler, Mrs (Sylvia Linden) 


*Atherton, Miss Joan Mar, Miss Barbara 
TARE Miss Margaret atte, Mr Ivor 
Jetts, Miss Susan Muller, Mr David 
haleds eh piles Nolan, Mrs (Aline Studholme) 
Elsom, Miss Ruth Page, Mr Malcolm 
Fenner, Mr Andrew *Parkinson, Mrs (Julia Cater) 
Flindt, Miss hres *Popplewell, Mrs (Kaye Wheeler) 
Gunn, Miss Diana Riley, Mr Stanley 
Harwell, Mrs (Evelyne Pearson) Savill, Mr Patrick 
*Heath, Mr Desmond *Shuttleworth, Miss Anna 
eae sone: Mr Jonathan Swallow, Mr Brian 
odges, Miss Anne White, Mrs (Hazel Bole) 
*Kohler, Miss Irene (Mrs H. Waters) *Williams, Mr Vaughan M. 


*Life Member 
tRe-joined 








The ‘At Home’ 


Ralph Nicholson 


This year the Union ‘At Home’ took place on Midsummer's Day, the 
Director and Lady Falkner receiving the members and their guests in the 
Concert Hall before we partook of the excellent refreshments and also 
refreshed our memories of faces familiar to some of us long before the 
advent of parking meters. 

It had been decided not to ask members to wear name tags on their 
lapels (or more suitable sites for ladies), Perhaps after all, this was a 
mistake as names are forgotten much sooner than faces—-in fact, some 
people seem to change very little in 30 years. But I feel that, if re- 
introduced, we should be asked to wear our labels on our backs, so that 
identity can be checked unobserved. ‘This will obviate the slight 
embarrassment of approaching a charming lady, finding one’s reading 
glasses, and having peered rather too intimately at her full frontal name 
tag, retire blushingly with a sheepish—*I’m so sorry—I was quite sure you 
were Miss So-and-So!’ 

There was a goodly gathering of some 370 on this occasion of which 
over 60 were present students. ‘This was a good percentage for the future 
health and well-being of the ROM Union depends on the interest and 
support of those still at the College. As usual, we eventually repaired to 
the Opera Theatre to enjoy the ‘Double Bill’ to be served up there— the 
part of the evening fare always referred to by the late Marion Scott as 
“The Funniment.” Humour has changed over the years and the type of 
entertainment at our ‘At Homes’ has varied, too, from unabashed farce 
and ‘schoolroom’ frolics to more subtle fun, and perhaps on this occasion 
this was more the order of the day. 

The first part was a one-man show—one man and his tape recorder. 
George Draper, a product of Trinity College (and a recent Honorary 
Fellow of our sister establishment), was our guest and perhaps a stranger 
to many of the audience, but his connection with the RCM was a strong 
one. For 29 years he has been in charge of the Wind teaching at Charter- 
house, and many Carthusians have gone on to the Royal College including 
our own Registrar, while two recent Directors of Music there—Thomas 
Fielden and John Wilson—have also become Professors at the College. 
George, himself a distinguished clarinettist in his own right, can claim a 
distant relationship with the Worshipful Company of Drapers, the most 
notable of whom, of course, being Charles Draper who taught so many 
distinguished players at the College. 

The title of the talk was “The Do-it-yourself-Wagner-Kit,’ or, ‘The 
Nibbling Ring.’ Those of us who have attended the Surrey Music 
Association’s annual Summer Schools during the past 24 years will be 
familiar with George Draper’s ‘spoof’ lectures on such subjects as “I'he 
Importance of the Aspidistra in Music,’ with his own inimicable musical 
illustrations on a variety of instruments. On this occasion we were 
treated to something of a feat, for he gave us a synopsis of the whole of the 
Ring Cycle in 20 minutes dead, complete with illustrations from actual 
performances of the 4 operas. Although full of dry wit and subtle humour, 
with, for instance, references to Fasolt and Fafner, ‘those unscrupulous 
house agents, into whose house Mr and Mrs Wotan had moved,’ there 
was so much that was based on fact that, as one professor remarked 
afterwards, this would make an excellent ‘interview talk,’ or even a 
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lecture to his 3rd year Graduate students! Perhaps Mr Draper’s rather 
intimate style might have been enhanced by the addition of a microphone 
but there was no doubt that his ‘lecture’ was greatly enjoyed, and we are 
most grateful to him. 

For the second half of the entertainment Josef Horovitz had assembled 
a cheerful company of students to sing his gay and uninhibited ‘Captain 
Noah and his Floating Zoo,’ This attractive 20-minute work was written 
with young people in mind. (It is shortly to be published by Novello 
and will be performed in the USA in the New Year.) It was the first 
performance at which the composer was ‘at the piano’ and one must 
assume this was an ‘authentic’ reading. The whole performance went 
with a swing and infectious gaiety. Mention must be made of the 
excellent contributions of two students, Russell Jordan on the drums and 
Neil ‘Tarlton double bass. Apart from the chorus, individuals from which 
stepped forward effectively to put across their various short solos, the 
tour de force of the whole performance came with the splendid singing in 
the solo part by Eric Shilling whose Maurice Chevalier-like swagger, 
complete with straw hat, set the seal on this miniature revue-style ‘musi- 
cal,’ The composer has as his collaborator for this work none other than 
Michael Ilanders whose presence in the audience added piquancy to the 
performance, and he seemed well-pleased with what went on. 

As we wended our way back for the final coffee session there must 
have been many singing to themselves—“The animals went in two by two 
by two by two...’ 


Barly in August, George Draper was due to sail to Australia whence he is emigrating 
to take up a teaching post in Perth, This was to have been immediately after his 25th 
consecutive Summer School at Kingston. Alas! this was not to be. A week or two after 
the At Hlome he was involved in a very serious accident outside Charterhouse when he 
fell from his moped. For over 3 weeks his many friends waited anxiously for every 
bulletin from the hospital, but at the time of writing I am glad to report that he is now 
making a good recovery and will be sailing in the latter part of October. With him go 
the good wishes of many people. 


The Royal Collegian—Home and Abroad 


The BBC Song Competition for Composers 


This year the BBG Channel 2 programme Review instituted a competition for the best 
setting of W. B. Yeat’s poem Those dancing days are done. Two prizes were awarded—one 
for a light, popular setting and one for a serious song. The latter was won by Douglas 
Young, studying under Dr Anthony Milner, his work being for tenor and violoncello. 
The popular version that attained joint first prize was written by Harold West. 

The prize-winners were interviewed on the Review programme transmitted on 
June 20th, 1970 and the works performed. Mr Young’s composition was performed by 
John Elwes—tenor, with Jennifer Ward Clarke—violoncello, and Mr East’s song was 
sung by Judith Rees with an orchestral accompaniment. We extend our congratulations 
and best wishes to the composers and performers. 


KENNETH V. JONES has recently received first performances of his Organ Sonata 
No I, and his Concerto for violin, piano and chamber orchestra. These took place on 
Saturday, July 11th, the Organ Sonata being played by Richard Coulson at St John’s 
Church, Duncan Terrace, Islington, and the Concerto by Clarence Myerscough and 
Lionel Salter at a Serenade Concert in the Cloisters of Ganterbury Cathedral. 
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ASHLEY LAWRENCE has recently been appointed conductor of the BBG Concert 
Orchestra. 

SIR ROBERT MAYER. The Cleveland Institute of Music recently conferred a Degree 
of Honorary Doctor of Music on Sir Robert Mayer. This ceremony, which inaugurated 
the Institute’s 50th Anniversary Year, took place on Wednesday, June 3rd, 1970 at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, USA. 

ANTHONY NEGUS has recently been appointed repeuteur at the Wupertal Opera 
House. 

Dr ARTHUR J. PRITCHARD, Hon. RAM, FRCO, Dean of the Faculty of Music 
in the University of London was organist at the Presentation of Graduates to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother on Wednesday, March 11th, 1970, ‘The selection 
of British music played before and during the Geremony included works by Frank Bridge, 
Jonathan Battishill, Jeremiah Clarke, Michael Festing, Maurice Greene, Handel, 
Herbert Howells, Henry Smart, S. Wesley and Vaughan Williams. 

ORIEL SUTHERLAND. In March, 1970 Oriel Sutherland was awarded a Music 
Fellowship of £800 a year for two years by the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 
MARGARET VEAL has been appointed Musical Director of the British Intimate Opera 
Company. 

JOHN WEEKS has recently been appointed to the post of teacher in harmony and 
counterpoint at The Royal Scottish Academy of Music and Drama in Glasgow, 


Music for Astronomers 
Colin Ronan FRAS 


In August at Brighton more than two thousand astronomers and their 
guests spent ten days discussing the universe; the occasion was the triennial 
general meeting of the International Astronomical Union—the first to be 
held in Britain since 1925. As relaxation, delegates could enjoy a number 
of entertainments cither at the University of Sussex—where most of the 
astronomical meetings were held—or at Prinny’s stables, now converted 
into the Dome Theatre—and music was the mainstay of these. ‘The 
forces varied, ranging from a fine song recital by Tan Partridge, with 
Jennifer Partridge accompanying, through the Lancaster Ensemble who 
played Beethoven and Britten with taste as well as fervour, to the Royal 
Philharmonic under del Mar with Malcolm Binns resuscitating Ireland’s 
far too neglected piano concerto. 

But the most unusual musical fare came from the organist Susi 
Jeans, widow of the famous astronomer Sir James Jeans, who is a staunch 
advocate of the music of William Herschel (1738-1822), Herschel was 
originally an oboeist in the Hanoverian Foot Guards, but his heart lay 
in astronomy. Arriving in England in 1757, he nevertheless practised 
music, becoming in due course conductor and organist in Bath, But 
after a few years in the West Country—in 1781—he made his astronomical 
name by discovering the planet Uranus, the first planet to be found since 
primitive times. The next year Herschel was granted a royal pension 
so that he and his sister Caroline, who was both a singer and his astro- 
nomical assistant, could devote themselves to science. Subsequently 
Herschel built the world’s largest telescope—a gargantuan. reflector 40 
feet long—and is now remembered for his astronomy, not his music. And 
perhaps this is just as well, for he wrote what seems, in spite of Susi Jeans’s 
persuasive performances, to be no more than second-rate Handel. 
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Beethoven and the Piano 
by 
ARTHUR ALEXANDER, FRAM, FRCM 


With the advent of Becthoven upon the scene a new dimension was added 
to music, and musical horizons were widened. Of these, none were 
more noticeable than in his writing for the piano, undoubtedly his 
favourite instrument, ‘The piano had come into its own. Almost from 
the outset, Beethoven, with characteristic boldness, proceeded to chart 
hitherto unexplored seas in technical resource and musical expression. 

Iixcept for the all but forgotten Dussek, and this in a lesser degree, 
no one had previously expressed in slow movements for the piano music 
of such emotional depth and intensity of feeling. 

For the first time, the piano became an orchestra, but an orchestra 
which possessed its own characteristic identity. 

‘The writing was not always grateful, sometimes it reac hed beyond 
the capacity of the instrument, but it always meant something and that 
with compelling power and honesty. At times an element of struggle 
became an integral part of the performance. One has but to hear 
Weingarten’s orchestral version of the ‘Hammerklavier,’ where there is 
no struggle, to realize the significance of this factor.* 

Pianistically, there is a considerable debt to Clementi and Hummel 
and others now forgotten, but in this case the writing becomes part of the 
musical thought and design, and even where mere decoration rea 
itself, as in the slow movement of the G Major Sonata Op. 31, 
obviously so intended, for it fits admirably into the mood, one of aime 
Field-like elegance. ‘The debt to Haydn in the early sonatas is more 
apparent and goes deeper-—-to Mozart less so. W hereas, too, in the latter 
a more staccato and less substantial type of playing is called for, Beethoven 
calls for more of ‘legato and sostenuto.’ A point seldom, if indeed ever, 
commented upon, is that, in Mozart’s harmonic writing the tendency is 
to entrust more notes to the left hand; in Beethoven the reverse is the 
case, With Beethoven the sustaining pedal assumes infinitely greater 
importance, but it must be remembered that its prolonged depression, as 
often indicated is, on a modern instrument, too thick in its effect to be 
advocated in performance. For the last five sonatas Beethoven enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of a greatly extended compass to his instrument 

an octave and a third in the upper register and a sixth downwards in 
the bass. 

It would appear that he was the first who produced a satisfactory 
‘cantabile’ on the piano. Conversely, he was capable of violent tonal 
outbursts of startling ferocity, and often of distinct harsh quality. In 
mitigation, allow for the sad fact of his tragic deafness, signs of which first 
appeared in his thirties. 

No composer is less influenced by his previous work than Beethoven. 
‘xcept to an infinitesimal degree does he ever repeat himself. Every 
new work is a fresh creation. In practically everything he wrote, we 
discover some new factor of greater or lesser significance, let it be form, 
mood, pianistic lay-out, some unusual twist in late writing or perhaps a 
harmonic surprise. Moreover, each work invariably represents part of an 
uninterrupted progression to heights never prev iously attained. Verdi 
alone approaches him in such an advance, though with a much longer 
creative life he cannot be said to have journeyed so far. But he began 
later, and his starting point was musically considerably further back. 
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An important factor seldom touched on is that, unlike such people as 
Mahler, no self-pity invaded his writing, though it might well have done. 
Instead, he rose far above the most appalling conditions of health and 
discomfort into a spiritual, religious and philosophically optimistic world 
of his own. 

William Wallace, doctor as well as composer of now forgotten songs 
and symphonic poems, has written of Beethoven’s case-history. He 
comes to the conclusion that, especially in his later years, the poor man 
was unlikely to have felt really well for more than around half an hour a 
day. Remember, too, that by this time he was almost totally deaf. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of those qualities demanded in 
the performance of his keyboard music. Primarily firm fingers, their 
control and a taut rhythm. Next, the cardinal importance of mood and 
tone contrast, frequently of sudden occurrence. Also, precise attention 
to duration of both notes and rests—to sudden ‘pianos’ approached by 
crescendos—to dramatic, almost explosive sforzandos. In all his expres- 
sive melodies, a roundly sonorous ‘cantabile’ is called for—turns in his 
melodies, too, are an integral part of the phrase. Sometimes we come 
upon a complete difference in mood and treatment in each hand (see the 
A flat movement of the E flat Op. 31 Sonata. The right hand here plays 
in 4/4 an almost hymn-like melody, despite the unexpected accents, 
whereas the left hand dances merrily in 4/8.) 

Finally, it is absolutely necessary to use an ‘Urtext’ edition of the 
sonatas and variations (Universal or Henle) for, of the great masters, 
Beethoven was by far the most meticulous editor of all (Schumann the 
worst, not only the least helpful, but often misleading). Beethoven has 
suffered greatly at the hands of many of his editors, in that they have 
frequently inserted their own ideas of phrasing, dynamics and speeds, in 
the process removing or obscuring his most characteristic markings. 


Reprinted from 
The Music Teacher 1968 October, 


by kind permission, 


* This always reminds me of a Schubert symphony —EDITOR. 
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The Bi-Centenary of Beethoven (1770-1827) 
By BERNARD ROBERTS 


J was always very impressed when my father used to say that he 
remembered reading in the newspaper that Brahms had died. This was 
my sole physical connection with the three great B’s, as we used to say- 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms—and I used to listen to this reminiscence 
with awe. But to take the central figure of these great B’s—I really felt 
that I have grown up with him, and that he has helped me to grow up, 
and still does—through the immensity of his development and throvgh 
my own efforts to grow into his works. 

This is really my only qualification for writing about Beethoven in 
the face of the vast and learned literature already existing—that I can’t 
imagine my own growth and development as a musician, and a human 
being, without him, He seems to me, in the history of music, to be like 
the turning point from BC to AD, and something very essential is avoided 
if one ignores him. 

If I say that Music ‘came of age’ with Beethoven, a long historical 
survey will have to be taken for granted, from the time in the Greek 
‘Temples where Music was regarded as Divine Revelation, through the 
Marly Church and the glories of Bach and Handel into the delightful and 
perfect joys and sorrows of Haydn and Mozart, all this music seeming to 
‘stream down’, so to speak, to men endowed with ears to hear it. But 
with Beethoven, one feels composition was a much more conscious and 
difficult process for the first time.  [t is significant that he is well in his 
twenties before allowing an ‘opus I’ to appear. ‘The inspirations, rather 
than being written straight down, or even being ‘seen’ as a complete 
entity, as is said of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, are brought down into 
the note-books to be hammered out and imbued with his own indivi- 
duality, sforzandos and all. 

This feeling that he consciously means every note that he writes, and 
often had great struggles in organizing it, makes one feel humanly 
involved with his music; and a new fecling of dynamically rhythmical 
purpose gives one enormous energy and life. I have never felt better 
than when I had to play all the piano sonatas in a series of recitals!) The 
experience of performing one concert gave me the energy to go on to the 
next in an extraordinarily vivifying way. Apart from the physical- 
pianistic exhilaration of grappling with them, the depth and grandeur of 
their content take one right beyond the music itself, into a state which is 
difficult to describe: let us call it ‘expansion of soul’ into worlds undreamed 
of—and we feel taken there by Beethoven, not presented with it, however 
wonderful it may be, as in Bach. This to me is the huge difference 
between Bach and Beethoven: we can only wonder in awe at the revela- 
tions of Bach, but Beethoven, through his tremendous striving and suffer- 
ing, and his enormous joy, shows us the way to find these revelations 
ourselves. ‘To work through all the sonatas, or the quartets and sym- 
phonies, can be a pilgrimage that can be compared to the many varied 
religious ‘paths of development’; and if one compares, say, the early 
Bonn works with the Mass in D, it is quite astonishing how Beethoven 
evolved inwardly in a relatively short time. He is the turning point 
where music is no longer revealed, but has to be worked and fought for. 

This confirms the idea that Music ‘comes of age’—one’s youthful 
gifts dry up if nothing is done to develop them after twenty-one—and if 
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one looks back to Mozart, Bach and all that went before them, they seem 
like the youthful gifts of music, reminding men from where they had come. 
Beethoven changed all this: he began to show men where they could go. 

It is perhaps strange and interesting to contemplate the birth of an 
almost legendary figure like Beethoven. ‘Two hundred years ago, this 
mighty being took hold of a tiny, frail body. Can we imagine that his 
mother sang to him in his cradle? Did he yell at his christening? 
Somehow we do not connect the great Ludwig van Beethoven with this 
birth in December 1770; rather are we celebrating his great musical 
deeds from around 1800 onwards. 

Also, thinking of his birth makes me wonder who these great beings 
are, that from time to time live on the Earth; the Beethovens, Shake- 
speares, Leonardos and Wagners of this world. Are they mere biological 
accidents—or are they prophets? Or are they visits from the Gods as the 
Ancient Greeks would hold? ‘There is something very Promethean about 
Beethoven. I remember once hearing ofa programme about Euthanasia; 
a new-born baby was described as hav ing a drunken and syphilitic father, 
a tubercular mother, and a generally sic kly nature with a tendenc y to 
liver complaints, etc. and the question was asked: what chance and hope 
would a child with such an heredity have? If you had carried out your 
Euthanasia, you would have killed your infant Beethoven. <A great 
many of the world’s great people seem to have had similarly tenuous or 
mysterious births. 

I would like to quote some Wordsworth at this point: partly because 
it is also his bi-centenary year, but also because he gives a wonderfully 
imaginative picture (in the well-known Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality) to counter the modern popular genetic idea that we are all biological 
accidents, including Beethoven! 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
‘The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the cast 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.’ 


And what a prison-house Beethoven had to endure! It is interesting 
that a prison plays a great part in his only opera, Fidelio; and when one 
is moved almost beyond belief by some of Becthoven’s most wonderful 
moments (my own favourite is perhaps the soaring Ist violin in the ‘Heiliger 
Dankgesang’ of the op. 132 quartet): then one’s heart wants to burst out 
of the prison-cage of one’s ribs! 
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It is just this transcendental quality of Beethoven that makes me so 
thankful that I am a musician, and, through his greatest work be led in 
my thoughts and feclings beyond the music itself. There is nothing more 
boring than music that remains purely musical, in the way that an 
instrumentalist can also become trapped by the nature of his instrument. 
Beethoven is always breaking bounds and reaching out beyond the 
purely musical. ‘This is probably why he irritates many people and was 
regarded as a madman in his time. ‘Yo insist on a dotted rhythm for 
hundreds of bars, as in the Ist movement of the 7th Symphony or the 
Scherzo of the 9th, is inclegant, to say the least, and must have astonished 
and dismayed his contemporaries. 

It is interesting to sce how Beethoven transforms Musical Form into 
a vehicle that can contain these great outpourings, particularly in his 
later works. ‘here is a very interesting piano sonata—op. 27 no. | in 
Ii flat-—which is an carly precursor to what happens later. There is a 
very tender, innocent Ist movement in E flat, followed immediately by 
a very dark, evil Allegro in C minor which storms along rather like some 
of Schubert’s mad rides on horseback with the Devil. ‘This leads to a 
deep Adagio song in A flat, which in turn prepares the way for the resolu- 
tion of the work jin a fully worked out sonata-form Finale in E flat, which 
has the same fecling of uprising energy and will, as has the Eroica Sym- 
phony scherzo after the Funeral March. ‘This Sonata Finale reaches 
such energetic heights of confidence that we can now, just before the end, 
sing our Adagio again in the home key before the final brief presto. The 
return of this Adagio is wonderful—in the same way that the return of 
the theme at the end of the op. 109 variations is so deeply satisfying. Also, 
the inverted, pianissimo entry of the Fugue subject in op. 110 is one of 
these wonderful ‘returns’: after the collapse of the rising, assertive figure 
subject into the broken form of the ‘Arioso Dolente.’ It is like the 
return of the Prodigal Son, 

Beethoven's whole biography is like a dynamic Parable, the central 
point being the fact that he finds himself utterly cut off and alone. But 
such was the will of the man that he could ride out these devilish scherzos 
and find the way back in freedom to the world from where h= always 
knew his inspirations came. Many of his greatest works follow this 
biographical pattern in their form, as also does the Wordsworth Ode that 
I quoted earlier, 

I would like to end by quoting Beethoven himself, words recorded 

by Johann Andreas Stump{f during one of his meetings with the great 
man, ‘This is taken from ‘Beethoven: Letters, Journals and Conversa- 
tions’ edited by Michael Hamburger (Jonathan Cape paperback) * which 
is a fascinating book showing the desperate situations the man got into, 
his rude knockabout humour and frightful rages and meanness. But all 
these details of his physical life pale away when one sees on where his 
inner vision was set: 
“Yes, it must come from above, that which strikes the heart; otherwise it’s 
nothing but notes, body without spirit, isn’t that so? What is body with- 
out spirit? Earth or muck, isn’t it? The spirit must rise from the earth, 
in which for a time the divine spark is confined, and much like the field 
to which the ploughman entrusts precious seed, it must flower and bear 
many fruits, and, thus multiplied, rise again towards the source from 
which it has Hown. For only by persistent toil of the faculties granted to 
them do created things revere the creator and preserver of infinite 
Nature... ? 





“Reprinted by kind permission of the aut 
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Blowing my Trumpet ! 
By ERNEST HALL, O.B.E. 


I first entered the RCM in 1910, when I came down from Liverpool, my 
native city, to compete for an Open Trumpet Scholarship. I played my 
solo before Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles Stanford, and Mr Walter 
Morrow, Professor of Trumpet Having been successful, 1 began my 
studies later that year, taking trumpet lessons with Mr Morrow, and 
violin with Mr Haydn Inwards. I also studied Harmony under Mr 
S. P. Waddington, and played in the college orchestra under Sir Charles 
Stanford. Life at college was very pleasant—the cheerful figure of Sir 
Hubert Parry (and his buttonhole) was frequently seen—he always had 
a word for any student he encountered, and often entered our class rooms 
during lessons, sitting down to listen after telling the professor to carry on, 
In those days as you may have read, on entering the college, boys turned 
left, and girls right, and woe betide any boy who was found to the right 
and could not give a valid reason to Mrs Bindon the Lady Superintendent, 

While still a student, I received permission to undertake my first 
professional engagements. I played as Ist trumpet at the Lyric ‘Theatre 
under the baton of Jacques Heuval in “The Chocolate Soldier’ which ran 
for nearly two years. I also went to America in 1912 with the London 
Symphony Orchestra under that great conductor Arthur Nikisch. We 
were due to sail on the ill-fated Titanic but plans changed prior to depar- 
ture, and we sailed three days earlier on the liner Baltic—otherwise I 
might not be here to write this article. 

I received my ARCM in 1914, and although we had yet to meet, my 
wife received hers on the same day. On the outbreak of war, I enlisted 
in the King’s Liverpool Regiment, and served for four years, over three of 
them in France. Demobilized in 1919 I joined the orchestra of the 
Beecham Opera Company. It was here I met my wile, the former 
Mollie Mundle, a contralto with the opera. We were married in 1920, 
She is known to many of you, and has always shared my interest in 
college activities. 

1924 was an eventful year for me. I played as principal trumpet 
with the Covent Garden Opera House Orchestra, and later in the same 
position with the London Symphony Orchestra. During the Xmas term 
at the RCM I was asked to take Mr Frank Moore’s trumpet pupils, and 
thus began my association with the college as a teacher. Mr Moore 
died during the term, and I was appointed Professor to succeed him in 
January 1925. I held this position for 35 years. 

In 1930 the BBC Symphony Orchestra was formed, and I became 
principal trumpet. During World War Two, when we were evacuated 
to Bedford, my second study of violin came to light again. I spent many 
happy hours as a violinist with the Bedford Symphony Orchestra. At 
a performance of the ‘Messiah’ it was a surprise to many to see me playing 
in the first violins. Some of you will remember a more recent occasion 
of a surprise item at an RCM Union Concert. In the last movement of 
Mozart’s G Major String Quartet, cach of us played the instrument of 
our second study. The players were, Ist violin—myself, 2nd violin—Joan 
Trimble, viola—Hubert Dawkes, cello—Sidney Sutcliffe. We were 
billed only as the Ernest Hall Quartet, so there was considerable surprise 
and amusement when we appeared—naturally everyone had expected a 
brass quartet. 
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I was made a Fellow of the College in 1958, and two years later I 
retired as trumpet professor, and was succeeded by Mr Richard Walton, 
one of my carliest pupils. At this time my pupils, their wives and friends, 
gave me a dinner in London, and presented me with a gold-plated 
miniature trumpet. “his was a memorable night. 

However a petition from past and present pupils was sent to the 
Director, Sir Keith Falkner, asking that I remain as conductor of the 
Orchestral Wind Repertory Class. This was granted, and I continued 
iu this capacity for another ten years. I have also assisted Mr Walton 
with his teaching. ‘Through the courtesy of your Magazine, I want 
publicly to thank Sir Keith for his confidence in me which resulted in 
these further ten years teaching. 

My trumpet pupils at the RCM have totalled 104, among these was 
my own son, Although no longer a professional musician, his daughter 
shows much promise as a pianist, and will perhaps carry on the family’s 
tradition, I am always touched by my pupils’ remembrance of me 
cach Xmas my piano is covered with cards from them. My teaching, 
alongside my professional playing, has given me much happiness. As 
an orchestral player I was present at the Coronation of King George V, 
and King George VI, but it was as a representative of the RCM that I 
was present as a guest at the present Queen’s Coronation, and in 1962 
I was awarded the OBE for services to music. It has been a privilege 
to have been associated with the RCM almost all my life. I look forward 
to many more social visits to the college, and I hope to have news of you 
all through this magazine. 


EASTER TERM PRIZES — MARCH 1970 


PIANOFORTE PRIZES: 
Joy Scorr Prize or £22 


; Elizabeth Suwala 
Eiten Maru Curtis Mozarr Sonata Prize: 


Ist Prize: £12 Fi ‘ ‘ : Philomena Hendrick 
2np Prizu: £9 , ‘ : Lesley Mary Bateson 
Vivian HAmivron Prize ror MEN Pianists or £15 : . Richard Simm 
Ivor JAMES VIOLONCELLO Concerto Prize or £44 ; Rosalind Porter 


SINGING (Oratorio) 


Lusi Woopcare Prize or £5 : ‘ é Mary Elizabeth Davies 
Toruiss Green Prize or £5. ‘ F ‘ Lesley Patricia Toull 
KATHLEEN LONG Ciamner Music Prize : Bryn Turley; Richard Simpson; 


Anne Meadows 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


ANGELA BULL PRIZE-Saturday, 21st March, 1970 
This was awarded to Catherine Wilmers—violoncello. The Adjudicator was Stephen 
Dodgson. 








BIRTHDAY HONOURS 
Janet Baker, C.B.E. 

Hugh Bean, C.B.E. 

Roy Henderson, C.B.E. 

Dr Sydney Watson, O.B.E. 

Sir David Webster, K.C.V.O. 


BIRTHS 
Handy: to Allen* and Susan (Salomon) on August 13th, 1970, a son. 


Hamilton: to David* and Margaret* (Bailey) on May 12th, 1970, a daughter, Katherine 
Lucy. 


Hills: to Peter and Lesley (Slater) on May 23rd, 1970, a daughter, Karin Elizabeth, 


Hyde-Smith: to Christopher* and Marisa (Robles) on September 4th, 1970, a daughter, 
Grania Patricia. 


Jones: to Bill and Julict* (Cunningham) on May 15th, 1970, a son, Jeremy Peter Fryer, 
McWilliam: to Clement*® and Jane (Stokes) on August 30th, 1970, a son. 


Moore: to Philip* and Camille (Marquand) on August 26th, 1970, a daughter, Sophia 
Camille. 


Sharp: to Michael and Susan* (Collier) on May 21st, 1970, a daughter, Susannah Kate, 


ADOPTION 


Williams: By Jacqueline* (Browne) and John Williams, a daughter, Rebecca, born 
April 21st, 1970, a sister for Jasper. 


MARRIAGES 


Swire — Compton: Adrian Christopher Swire to Lady Judith Gompton,* on September 
28th, 1970. 


Tyler ~ Fenton: John Thorne Tyler to Margaret Katherine Fenton,* on July 4th, 1970, 


*Denotes old Collegian 
DEATHS 
Barbirolli: Sir John, CH, Hon. Mus.D, PRAM, FTCL, on July 28th, 1970, 
Biggs: Adrian, on October 20th, 1970, 
Bonnar: Adelaide Eleanor, on May 28th, 1970. 
Craig: Joseph, in May, 1970. 
Ford: Nora, on August 18th, 1970, 
Harrison: Eric, FRCM, FRCO, on August 24th, 1970. 
Howe: Albert P., B.Mus., FRCO, FGSM, Hon. ARGM, on August I 1th, 1970. 


Latham: Peter Morton Sturges, Gresham Professor of Music 1946-1964, on May I4th, 
1970. 


Manton: Stephen Harold Bradbury, artistic Director of The British Intimate Opera 
Company, on September 6th, 1970. 

Probyn: Jane, wife of Frank Probyn on June 25th, 1970. 

Slobodskaya: Oda, on July 29th, 1970. 

Tatton: J. Meredith, on July 4th. 1970. 

Wadeley: Frederick William, OBE, D.Mus., FRCO, Hon. ARCGM, Hon, RAM, on 
May 28th, 1970. 
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Germaine Kanova 


ERIG HARRISON 





OBITUARY 
ERIC HARRISON 


1918-1970 


Eric came to College in 1935 at the age of 16 having gained the Open 
Piano Scholarship in that year. He left his native town of Halifax- 
where his parents and his brother were well-known as amateur musicians 

with an enviable reputation. He had been a choir boy at the Parish 
Church where he was also taught organ, piano and ‘paper work’ by the 
organist, Dr Tustin Baker, and he was a pupil of the celebrated violin 
teacher of the north of England, Arthur Willy Kaye. For both of these 
teachers Eric had the highest respect and affection. His farewell recital 
had included the Franck Variations (with Dr Baker’s organ accompani- 
ment) and the Franck Sonata (played with his brother), both works from 
memory. 

At College interest in violin playing soon waned, but his organ 
‘lessons’ with Arnold Goldsbrough were a great source of enjoyment to 
them both, a time for developing thoughts and ideas about anything and 
everything, musical or not, but with a certain amount of playing included. 
They were kindred spirits, with boundless zest, humour, energy and 
enthusiasm, and little regard for clock-watching. 

In 1936, a few days before his FRCO examination, Eric decided to 
change his choice of test pieces as he was tiring of them, and he then passed 
the exam with the highest marks awarded for performance, and the 
Lafontaine Prize. 

He studied piano with Kendall Taylor and with Cyril Smith and 
composition with Herbert Howells. He spent much time in accompany- 
ing and ensemble and even had vocal tuition—unoflicially—outside 
College from the versatile and gifted Director of Music at the Borough 
Polytechnic—H. Stanley Taylor. 

One of his great delights was taking part in accompanying informal 
opera performances in the then fashionable way of two pianos and 
harmonium (or organ). ‘These performances brought him into contact 
with the widely experienced and kindly opera director here, Hermann 
Grunebaum, and with gifted student conductors, such as Michael 
Mudie, James Robertson, and Charles Groves, and also the most eminent 
singers and singing teachers in College. 

From about the beginning of 1938, however, he decided to specialize 
much more in piano playing and he worked with fantastic energy and 
concentration on a very limited choice of pieces (by his standards). ‘This 
paid dividends very shortly afterwards in his resounding success with the 
Rachmaninoff Variations which he was called upon to play for Fokine’s 
Ballet at Covent Garden in 1939, soon after his RGM First Orchestra 
performance with Malcolm Sargent conducting. 

In the summer of 1939 he joined up with the militia and served first 
in the Army and later in the RAF when, during his training as a navigator 
in the USA, he met Percy Grainger and Charles Ruggles. He was 
invalided out of the RAF in 1944 and soon resumed musical activities. 
He joined the RCM teaching staff in 1947, had a short spell (1960-1963) 
playing and teaching in Melbourne at the Conservatoire, then returned. 
to London and the RCM and his usual wide range of activities, but suffered 
his first coronary in 1966. After this he endeavoured to lead a more 
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settled existence and avoid the strain of too much travelling. He suc- 
eceded John Churchill as Director of Music at St Martin-in-the-Fields in 
1967 and the following year relinquished this post to become resident 
pianist in the University of Cardiff Ensemble. 

eric made friends casily and universally and was undoubtedly 
happiest when surrounded by them. As John Amis wrote in The Times 
‘he will be remembered (even more) for his private performances—the 
warm, vital, lovable friend, eternally smoking, drinking interminable 
mugs of tea and coffee, playing at his best to, with and for friends.’ 

He seemed to be interested in almost everything, but particularly 
philosophy, psychology, physiology and homeopathy. He was a keen 
motorist, animal lover and cross-word enthusiast, and he could remember 
every organ and piano, and the maker’s name, that he had ever seen, 
heard, or played. 

In his early days as a student he rarely walked, he was always in a 
hurry, and his progress up the College stairs, mostly using only one stair 
in three, was only less spectacular than his usual means of descent which 
consisted of one hand on the bannister and a series of hair-raising leaps 
from corridor to landing and vice versa. 

Elis sense of humour was constantly in evidence and he frequently 
regaled us at the RCM Union ‘At Homes.’ As a very young student 
giving private informal recitals he would sometimes, when tiring of 
requests for rather hackneyed encores, begin THE Rachmaninoff Prelude 
very slowly and solemnly, but end it abruptly after the first two notes by 
suddenly firing a particularly loud toy pistol previously concealed in 
his pocket. His one-man version of —a much-condensed—*‘1812° in- 
cluded two well-disciplined alarm clocks for the final climax, and blank 
cartridges placed above elements of small electric fires which he switched 
on with his left foot near the end of the piece. 

But he always had time for everyone, and treated everyone with 
equal consideration and generosity, and his ability to amuse and to 
shock (his colourful vocabulary often seemed to give him emotional 
release when frustrated by (i) other road users, and (ii) organ consoles 
which operated inefficiently) was only a veneer. ‘To give performances 
of all the Beethoven Sonatas in a series of Wigmore Hall Recitals, to play 
all the Bach 48 for the Birmingham School of Music students, to give his 
services for causes dear to him (the Halifax Choral Society, the Appeal 
Fund of St Martin-in-the-Fields, the Appeal Fund of the Richmond New 
Atlantis Music Club, the Piano Advisory Committee of the Arts Council 
and the Central Music Library Council, Westminster)—these things 
revealed more than just acceptance of a natural gift and genius. 

He was exceptionally happy in his marriage and in his family life. 

His recent election to a Fellowship of the RCM gave him great 
pleasure and satisfaction; as he said, he was ‘really very fond of the old 
place,’ and the ‘old place’ was just as fond of him. 

HUBERT DAWKES 








J. MEREDITH TATTON 


A pupil of Charles Wood whilst up at Cambridge at Gonville and Caius 
College and later at the Royal College of Music, J. Meredith ‘Tatton led 
a very full professional career as a lecturer, conductor, Festival Adjudica- 
tor and critic not to mention the composition of many and varied works. 
After Wood’s death he was of invaluable assistance to Mrs Wood and 
S. P. Waddington—Wood’s literary executor—in the posthumeus publi- 
cation of so much of Wood's work. 

His early career also saw him engaged professionally as a music 
master at Stowe School but after his marriage he sought wider horizons, 
geographically, and he combined musical activity with the life of a ‘Texas 
rancher—an unique combination as far as old Collegians are concerned. 
He has published a number of works with the Year Book Press as well as 
writing much verse. 

His death took place after a long illness at Spokane Hospital, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, on July 4th, 1970. 


JOHN MYRDDIN 


Mr John Myrddin Jones, professionally known as John Myrddin, died 
in September last, aged 69, after a long illness. 

Possessed of a Helden tenor voice of outstanding quality he studied 
singing at the RCM before joining the Carl Rosa Opera Co as a principal 
and retained that position for 26 years until the Company ceased to 
function in 1956. 

During those years he sang with remarkable stamina, such roles as 
Samson. (Samson and Delilah), Vannhauser, Manrico (/l Trovatore), Canio 
in Pagliacci and many others, week after week, year after year, giving 
freely and sincerely of himself for the benefit of a public up and down 
the country who otherwise would not have had the benefit of hearing 
these works so adequately performed. 

John’s primary quality was his goodness; he was one of life’s givers 
and an artist the College should be proud to have produced and it was 
with great grief, if I may say so, that I learned of the passing of an old 
friend from my own home town of Briton Ferry in South Wales. 

REDVERS LLEWELLYN 
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BOOKS AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


As I Remember by Sir Arthur Bliss. Faber & Faber. £4. 
Has a Grosse Fuge ever been composed before on the subject A.E.D.B. ? 

Well, it has now if the notes stand for Arthur Edward Drummond Bliss and 
the resultant composition be identified with the  subject’s Autobiography ‘As I 
Remember,’ 

The exposition describes the composer's childhood in Barnes in a house called 
Hawthornden (hence the Drummond) and then, after his mother’s death when he was 
four years old, in Holland Park, Bayswater. Various entries record a glimpse of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee as well as many experiences normal to a young and growing 
boy —dancing-class (with the formidable Mrs Wordsworth), parti pre-prep-school, 
prep-school and public school (Rugby, where he was able to indulge in some practical 
music-making). Three years at Cambridge working with Charles Wood and E. Ab 
Dent may be said to bring this exposition near to its end, though there followed a year 
at the ROM which might be considered more of a codetta. Important elements during 
this year were friendships with Arthur Benjamin, Eugéne Goossens and Herbert Howells 
and visits with them to Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet. But in the autumn of 1914 the 
Director, Sir Hubert Parry, was reading out lists of students who had gone off to the 
War and among the first of them was one rather unexpectedly described as *A. E. Bliss, 
organist.’ Herbert Howells summarized Bliss’s College career as ‘a brief period of 
strife with Stanford before departing for sterner battles.’ 

Sir Arthur writes vividly of the horrors, the squalors and, thank God, the occasional 
humours of war, ‘This period might be regarded as an episode since it stood apart from 
his main theme of music, were it not for a tragic event which was to inspire one of his 
compositions, Morning Heroes, later onthe loss of a loved brother in the Battle of the 
Somme, 

After the War the Grosse Fuge bristled with Episodes, Middle Entries, Stretti; perhaps 
there were even Augmentations, Diminutions and Inversions, but it would be tedious 
and pedantic to pursue these analogies. What one wants to learn from the writings of 
i composer is something of why he composes and how he composes. 

In Bliss’s case composition was very often a response to an outside stimulus—even 
if he had to go out and find the stimulus. This is exemplified in the case of the Colour 
Symphony. It was not until he came across a book in which he read about the symbolism 
of heraldic colours that he conceived the idea of four movements of a symphony each 
of which would express his own subjective reaction to different colours, Purple, Red, 
Blue and Green, 

It was rather the same with a choral work that he had undertaken to write. ‘As 
is usual with me,’ he writes, ‘I had to wait until some lucky incident set my creative 
talent in motion,’ A morning walk in Syracuse inspired him to collect an anthology 
of poems depicting a Sicilian day, which in turn led to his composing his Pastoral. This 
anthological method of composition was used so frequently in future that it is unnecessary 
to mention here further examples. To summarize the situation one might fairly guess 
that Arthur Bliss would never say to himself ‘Well, now I rather think I'll write a Sym- 
phony in Eb,’ whereas, if inspired by deeds of great heroism he might well come up 
with a Sinfonia Eroica, which is just what he did in 1930. 

When, however, he was to compose music for a ballet for the first time he was 
instantly clear about the subject—a game of chess. He collaborated with Ninette de 
Valois as choreographer and McKnight Kauffer as designer, neither of whom knew 
anything about the game. Bliss, though generally beaten by R. O. Morris, was an 
‘average player’ and was principally responsible for the brilliant ballet Checkmate. 

Checkmate was in turn responsible for a couple of episodes. The composer was 
invited to ‘kick off,’ so to speak, at an International Ghess Congress. After travelling 
in intense mid-winter discomfort to Hastings he made the ceremonial opening move on 
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behalf of the Russian champion, tentatively advancing his King’s Pawn. To quote his 
own words, ‘With a benevolent smile he replaced it, and began his own intrepid gambit 
against his British challenger.” Was the journey, he must have wondered, really neces- 
sary? 

On another occasion, in Moscow, the orchestra at the first rehearsal were making 
heavy weather of the Checkmate music. In the interval between rehearsals the composer 
offered to take on any member of the orchestra at chess. A board was produced and the 
local champion pushed forward. Sir Arthur wrote ‘He proved far too good for me and, 
to the delight of the orchestra, at the end of the half hour I had to acknowledge myself 
well and truly beaten. After that they played like angels.’ 

Psychologically this was a very shrewd move because, although their champion's 
victory fired them to play lke angels, if the composer had won sheer respect would 
surely have inspired them to play like archangels. Sir Arthur must have had a good 
idea that an English ‘average player’ would be out-classed by an orchestral champion 
in Russia where Grand Masters are two-a-rouble, but he was rightly content to settle 
for an honourable defeat and a successful rehearsal. 

We have still to consider the question of how a composer composes. We can learn 
a lot from ‘As J Remember’ as to how Bliss collaborated with his specialist colleagues such 
as Solomon and Alfredo Campoli over the Piano and Violin Concertos respectively, 
Even more revealing are the letters (occupying more than cight pages) exchanged with 
J. B. Priestley between 1945 and 1948 when they were licking The Olympians into shape, 
and with Kathleen Raine (four pages) over the Golden Cantata. A composition student 
could do a lot worse than study these letters. 

Only passing mention can be made here of Bliss’s many other activities, as visiting 
professor at Berkeley, California, where he organized class-participation in his course, 
as juryman at International Competitions, as Director of Music at the BBC and as 
Master of the Queen’s Musick. But one very important personal facet of Sir Arthur's 
life must surely be put on record: it is his devotion as a family man, successively as 
husband, father and grandfather ever since in the spring of 1925 the Second Subject 
if | may call her that without disrespect) was woven into the texture of the Grosse luge. 
May the Coda be long deferred. 





GUY WARRACK 


Experimental Music in Schools by Brian Dennis. Oxford University Press, 
18s. 

Subtitled “Towards a New World of Sound,’ this is a useful little book, based on the 
author’s own experience as a teacher. Together with George Self and David Bedford, 
Mr Dennis has encouraged his pupils to enter the sound-world of Stockhausen and 
Berio and to create their own music by improvization. ‘This does not mean chaos each 
piece of ‘material’ is logically thought out in advance —but the pupils devise their own 
sound-patterns, and the teacher becomes more or less a conductor who holds the ensemble 
together. ‘The list of instruments suggested for use includes a number of orchestral ones, 
but also improvized items such as wobble boards, oil drums, brake drums, hub caps, 
plant pots and drinking glasses. The notation of each piece of material is carefully 
explained, and suggestions are given for the musical interpretation of visual shapes which 
the pupils might produce. _ A final chapter deals with electronic music, or rather ‘musique 
concréte’ in this case, for Mr Dennis's ‘plans’ handle the live material expounded in the 
previous chapters in a fairly simple way which would be achievable in a classroom with 
one or two tape-recorders: the tapes produced by these means— Mr Dennis recommends 
that a small group of senior students should help the teacher in their preparation—can 
either be used by themselves as background music for ballets, films ete., or combined 
with live music for concert performances. Mr Dennis's methods strike me as extremely 
stimulating, and I am sure that children would love to try and make the sounds he 
suggests: some of the pieces of material seem a bit complex, but no doubt could be worked 
out by a keen class with a devoted teacher. This book gives an admirable introduction 
to some aspects of modern technique which could well supplement the more classical 
side of musical training. 

HUMPHREY SEARLE 
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Liszt cdited by Alan Walker. Barrie & Jenkins. £4 10s. Od. 

Alan Walker's new symposium of Liszt is an invaluable addition to the literature dealing 
with this uneven genius and his works. Six of Dr Walker's collaborators—Louis Kentner, 
Humphrey Searle, John Ogdon, Christopher Headington, Robert Collett and David 
Wilde are practising musicians who have some claim to specialized knowledge, whilst 
Arthur Hedley contributed an account of Liszt as pianist and teacher, and Sir Sacheverell 
Sitwell provided a character study. Alan Walker’s own essays are among the most 
searching and stimulating discourses in this comprehensive book. There is a complete 
catalogue of Liszt's original works and of his transcriptions and the whole is well indexed, 
though in the biographical summary it would have been helpful to have before one in 
tabloid form the more important musical and historical events that happened during 
Liszt's lifetime side by side with the major events of his own life. 

The general tone is set by Dr Walker who considers that we have ‘recently emerged 
from a dreary period of anti-Romanticism’ and that the time is ripe to take a fresh and 
perhaps more favourable view of Liszt. Other contributors write in similar vein, 
and one must applaud Louis Kentner when he pours scorn on those pedants who in the 
name of classical purity teach: ‘Just play the notes, strictly in time, observe the dynamic 
markings, and no nonsense.’ Particular tribute is due to Humphrey Searle for his 
lucid account of the orchestral works, and he leaves one cager to hear several of those 
(notably the symphonic poem ‘Hamlet’) which have not yet found their way into the 
orchestral repertoire. Sitwell’s character study is disappointing; possibly he exhausted 
his interest in an earlier book on Liszt, but in this short study he never quite brings his 
subject to life. One learns more of Liszt’s inner character from such things as Alan 
Walker's excellent account of his rather uneasy friendship with Chopin, and from John 
Ogdon’s refreshing if slightly incongruous analogy comparing Liszt with Herman 
Melville; Ogdon argues very credibly that the personality change from extroversion to 
introversion which occurred in the latter part of Liszt's life was at least partly attributable 
to the cooling of his friendship with Wagner (with Melville it was the cooling of friendship 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne), Sitwell, when dealing with Liszt’s earlier life, gives only 
grudging acknowledgment to Marie d’Agoult (Liszt's first mistress) for the undoubted 
part she played in encouraging Liszt (who was then only in his mid-twenties) to devote 
himself to composition, and for introducing him for the first time to some of the great 
things of literature and art (she also attempted to subdue the more meretricious sides of 
his personality), 

The book seems almost free from errata but a footnote on page 185 mentions the 
first patenting of a sustaining pedal for pianos in 1873; this should read 1783. There 
is occasionally a pardonable excess of zeal in making claims for Liszt’s originality which 
may not always be justified; thus on page 358 Dr Walker asks if Liszt’s use of 7/4 rhythm 
is the first time it was ever used; Balkan folk-music abounds in irregular rhythms and it 
is probable that Liszt in his youth in Hungary knew a good many examples of folk- 
music which could only have been notated in 7/4 (vide Bartok). On the other hand, 
Dr Walker quotes examples of Liszt's harmonic progressions which show conclusively 
that Wagner owed a great deal to Liszt. 

The work of the various contributors has been successfully complementary, and the 
picture of Liszt thatemergesis one ofa towering genius, albeit a flawed genius—a man torn 
throughout his life between the flesh and the spirit. One also gets the strong impression 
that the rewards to be derived from a knowledge of his works far outweighs the occasional 
superficial vulgarities that one has to accept. 














KENDALL TAYLOR 


Suite for Flute, Viola and Harp by Alan Rawsthorne. O.U.P. 
This Suite is written in the composer's usual finished and assured style and with that 
touch of nostalgia that I for one associate with much of his music. The work is con- 
structed in a highly accomplished manner as one would expect. The writing for the 
instruments used is singularly uncluttered and the work as a whole is surely contemporary 
enough for all those who prefer contemporariness to be subordinated to individuality 
of style. 

For me, there is a distinct elegiacal feeling about some of the first movement and 
there is a return to this mood in the otherwise bright and challenging allegro vigoroso 
which ends the work—but I found the Intermezzo the most intriguing movement, with 
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its wayward rhythms and subtle fleeting moods. Even without having heard a per- 
formance of this work it is obvious that the writing for the instruments is highly effective, 
and this Suite will be a valuable acquisition to the not over-large repertoire of the com- 





bination for which it is written. 
The work is dedicated to the Robles Trio for whom it was written and was given 
its first performance by them at the Purcell Room, London, in November 1968. 
PREDA SWAIN 


Four Impromptus for Piano by David Harries O.U.P. 

One feels that this composer is sincere in the way he presents his creative ideas, unlike 
many who have jumped on the band-wagon of ‘contemporary sound.’ Those players 
in sympathy with such sound will find much to please them in these pieces, which are 
logical and shapely—unlike so much ‘bitsy’ contemporary writing, That they are 
written by someone who can play the piano is also obvious. 

If for me a certain dryness seems apparent, it must be remembered that it is the 
reaction of one person only. Performers and audiences should make up their own minds 
as to what constitutes interest and pleasure for themselves. Alas, they do not do so 
often cnough. 

For the pianists who look for a certain type of contemporary method and sound 
these Impromptus will make a worth-while contribution to their programme, 

FREDA SWAIN 


A Little Suite for Piano by Sally Phillips O.U.P. 
These three pleasant litte teaching pieces are tuneful and well written, ‘The Lullaby, 
with a rhythm of dotted quaver followed by semiquaver will present a challenge to 
teachers, as many pupils will inevitably turn this figure into a triplet-—a common mistake, 
not confined to learners only. The Merry-Go-Round is charming, and if a. slight 
relationship to the Cornish Furry Dance is apparent in a couple of bars of A Gay Dance, 
it does but add to the gaiety of the place. 

FREDA SWAIN 


ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 1970 
PRIZES AND MEDALS 
Isr YEAR STUDENTS ONLY--NOT POSTGRADUATE 
PIANOFORTE 


Mrs CLiaupe Beppincron Prize or £13 : : Yuriko Murakami 
Herbert SHARPE Prize or £5 AND McEwen Prize or £5 . Christopher Wilson 
SINGING 
Critver WiLson Prize or £14 i d F 7 Keith Davis 
Guia Grist Prize or £8 (WOMEN). j 4 . Not Awarded 
Mario Grist Prize or £8 (Men) ; 3 ‘ Michael George 
VIOLIN 
Epwin Dove Prize or £9. ; i 5 . Martin Hughes 
Beatrice MONTGOMERIE Prize or £9 . 5 , . Shelagh Burns 
Frances Ricketts Prize or £8 : 5 ; . Caroline Davis 
VIOLA 


Atrrep Gipson Prize or £7 AND Ernest TomiLinson Prize or £5 Ronald Willoughby 


VIOLONCELLO 


Leo Stern Prize or £5 5s. AND CLtement Scnoverietp Prize or £5 . Clare Wright 


ORGAN 


Sruarr Prize or £5 : ; ; 3 Jonathan Rennert 
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GRADE IV's 


PIANOFORTE 
ELLEN Suaw Wittiams Prize or £12 ano 
Marcor Hamivron Prize or £5. ; ' . Andrew Haigh 
i. Paver Prize ov £14 anp Leonarp Borwick Prize or £11 
shared between David Murray and David Trafford 


SINGING 
Donoriy Sirk Prize or £10 anp Lonpon Musica Society's Prize or £5 Carole Gibb 
Dan Prick Prize or £5 Anp Pownaut Prize or £5 , . Mary E. Davis 
VIOLIN 
ALYRED AND Catiirine Howarp Prize or £27. ; Bogdan Kazimierczak 
Dove Prize ov £11 is ; : Elizabeth Wilcock 
Tivipar Nacurz Prize or £8 é ; ; ; John Ford 
VIOLA 
Lustey ALEXANDER Prizn or £19 , j ; . David Snaith 
VIOLONCELLO 
Lusty ALEXANDER Prize or £19 ‘ ; ‘ . Melissa Phelps 
DOUBLE BASS 
Grorrrey TANKARD Prize or £9 (ror Tue Hiciuesr Grape EXAMINED) John Hill 


HARPSICHORD 
Grormriy TANKARD Prize or £15 
shared between Ludmilla Tschakalova and Barry Wordsworth 


HARP 
Jack Morrison Prize or £20 ; 6 ‘ . Fiona Hibbert 
GUITAR 
Jack Morrison Prize ov £20 ; ; ; . Not Awarded 
WOODWIND 
Orivir Dawson Prizi or £6 F : . Richard Simpson 
James Prize or £3 3s, ' 5 ; ‘ - Graham Pfaff 
ORGAN 
Grorrrny TANKARD Prize or £15 ; ; : , lan Curror 
Parrarr Prize or £7 ANb Haicn Prize or £5, ; - Jeremy Suter 
THEORY 
Epwarp Hicur Prize or £11 : , ; . Michael Cole 
Basin ALLomIN Prize or £5 . : 5 i . John Reynolds 


GRADE | 
PIANOFORTE 


Craprret, Mrpar And £5 5s, AND Peter Morrison Prize or £38 Etelvina Rodrigues 


Hopkinson Gotp Mrpar ANb Norris Prize or £27 . Maria Czyrek 
Hopkinson SILVER Mrpat AND MarMADUKE BARTON Prize OF £16 . Margaret Scott 
SIVGING 
Henry Leste Prize or £17 anp AGnes Nicuoits Harry Tropuy Barbel Ann Edwards 
ALBAN Prize (WomeEN) or £11 : : : . Dinah Harris 
Henry Brower Prize (MeN) or £6. ‘ : . Glyn Davenport 
Ciara Burr Awarns or £25 rach =. ~~ Angela Vernon-Bates; Glyn Davenport; 


Rosemary Hardy; Cclia Jeffreys; Martin 
Oram; Doreen Walker 


VIOLIN 
IAN Srourzxer Prizs (IN Memory or ALBERT SAMMONS) OF £52 10s. . Joan Atherton 
W. H. Resp Prize or £24 . “ : ; Manilyn Germains 
STANLEY BLaGROVE Prize or £13 ‘ ‘ 5 - Robert Wright 
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VIOLA 


Ernest Tomutnson Prize or £20 


VIOLONCELLO 
Mrs Witt Gorcon Prize or £25 
StuaRT Knussen Prize or £13 


WOODWIND 
Joy BouGuton Prize or £34 (Onor 
Eve Kiscu Prize or £16 (Fiure : 
Grorrrey TANKARD Prize or £15 (CLARINET 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL Prize OF £13 (Bassoon 


BRASS 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL PrizE oF £13 
Manns Prize or £6 


ORGAN 


Watrorp Davies Prize or £30 


Eric Brian Rycroft 


. Rosalind Porter 
Philip de Groote 


Malcolm Messiter 
Christine Whittield 
. John Reynolds 
Not Awarded 


Not Awarded 
Not Awarded 


Jane Parker-Smith 


Watrorp Davies Prize or £25 shared between Mi irgaret Phillips and Howard Shelley 


COMPOSITION PRIZES 


Turopore Hoitanp Composition Prize or £300. 
SULLIVAN Prize or £11 AND Farrar Prize or £7 
INTERNATIONAL Mustc Company Prize or £15 
R.O. Morris Prize or £10 . 

STANTON JErrertes Prize or £5 (FOR Soxe Writina) 


CONDUCTING PRIZES 


PHEopore Stier Prize or £10 
Ricorpt Prize (Miniature Scores) 


OPERA PRIZES 


Micnar, Mupie Conpucrine Prize or £27 
Harry ReGinacp Lewis Prize or £3 3s. 
Ricorpr Prize (Vocar Score) 

Direcror’s Spectat Prize or £2 2s. 


. Douglas Young 
Not Awarded 
Michael Ball 
Not Awarded 

Gary M, Carpenter 


John Balme 
David Snaith 


. John Burdekin 
Celia Jeflreys 
Birbel Edwards 
Roger Begley 


COBBETT HURLSTONE CHAMBER MUSIC COMPETITIONS 


Composers: First Prize or £16 
Seconp Prize or £12 


Michael Ball 


Richard Roderick-Jones 


PerrorMers: First Prize or £21 Alison Waller; David Snaith; Richard Greenwood 


Seconp Prizz or £16 
Reynolds; 


OCTAVIA TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Simon Priestley; Richard Simpson; John 
lan Hennessy; Anna Meadows 


Michael Ball 


GEOFFREY TANKARD AND BEATRICE TANKARD LIE DER PRIZE 


Sincer: £35 . 
Accompanist: £15 , 
HERZL GOLDBLOOM SONG RECITAL UR 
SiNc ER: £42 . d 
Accompanist: £10 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MU SICTAS Ns 
FOR A DISTINGUISHED STUDENT) 


PERCY BUCK AWARD OF £75 (shared) 


Ist Prize: £14 
2np Prize: £10 3 ; 
LADY MAUD WARRENDER AWARD OF £5. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE PRIZE 
shared between Lesley V. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE PRIZE 


Neil Darby (Royal Academy) 
Jennifer Coultas (Royal Academy) 


. Birbel Edwards 
Michael Lloyd 


John Balme 


Eleanor Richards and Brian Swallow 


RAYMOND FFENNELL PRIZE (ror 3nd Year GRSM Srupents) 


. Michael Ridley 
Philip Buttall 


Felicity Jowitt 


Finn and Vaughan S. Meakins 
Elizabeth M. Crosby 


DR SALEEBY PRIZE FOR SINGERS (ror Bie or Baritone) £30 . James O'Neil 
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Sin 2 John Short 











(PrererasLy Sopranos) 


THE UMBERTO BARBIERI PRIZE FOR SINGERS 





. Elizabeth Lane 


THK ANTONIO BROSA VIOLIN C 0. NCERTO “PR: LE 


£50 Sovoist 
LAO Accompanist 


. Mark Reedman 
. David Trafford 


THE CITY LIVERY CLUB MUSIC SEC TION PRIZE OF £10 - Robert Wright 


THE DANNREUTHER PRIZE PIANO CONCERTO {17 . Robert Ferguson 
MARJORIE WHYTE MEMORIAL ; Alison Walley 
CROYDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PRIZE OF £5 5s. . Maureen Doig 
SARAH MUNDLAK PRIZE OF £3 3s. (ror A GRSM Srupent . David McBride 
THE MAJOR VAN SOMEREN-GODFREY PRIZE Julian Pike 

Margaret Gimson and Kathleen Hughes 
THE RUTH GILBERT LIEDER ¢ (ror A LigpeR SINGER) . Caroline Friend 
THE HARRY EVANS AWARD £27 (ron a Wersi Srupent Dorothy Robinson 
LOFTHOUSE PRIZE OF £6 (ror a Harrsicnorp Continuo) Richard Coulson 


THE DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE OF £10 10s. 


Marilyn Whitehead 


THE TAGORE GOLD MEDALS AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF £50 EACH 


ror THe Mosr Distincuisnep STupENTS OF THE YEAR 


(1) Barry Wordsworth 
2) Joan Atherton 


M.Mus.RCM July 1970 


Robert Edward Gillman 


Paul Kavanagh 


ARCM EXAMINATIONS._JULY 1970 


‘The following are the names of the successful candidates: 


Secrion I, Pranororre (Performing) 


Colwill, David Charles 
Donohoe, Peter 
edu ‘Toit, Roucher 
Featherstone, Susan 
cFruchter, Rena Harriet 
tGould, Heather Wendy 
Hughes, Kathleen Mary 
Lockhart, Dorothy Helen 
teMejia, Omar 
e}Millican, Kenneth Braden 
Nightingale, Wendy Ann 
Squire, Angela Lesley 
ef} Trafford, David 
Willis, Carole Frances 


Srerion II, PrANororre ( 7eaching)— 


Baird, Kenneth William 
Blake, Elizabeth Anne 
Clemens, Marilyn Joy 
cCooper, Elizabeth Rosemary 
cDe Villiers, Bernadette 
Eade, Susan Linda 
Gibson, John 
cHarrisson, Catherine Celia 








Yelverton 

Bredbury, Cheshire 
Stellenbosch, S. Africa 
Cottingham, Yorks. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
London 

Goodmayes, Essex 
Epsom 

San Salvador, British C. 
Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. 
Pinner 

Worksop, Notts. 
London 

Lindfield, Sussex 


Northampton 
Fareham, Hants. 
Winkleigh, Devon 
Heathfield, Sussex 
London 
London 
Dublin, Eire 
Stroud, Glos. 





Section IV. 


Section V. 


Secrion VI. 


Section VII. 


Hayden, Leah 
cHipkiss, Barrington Stuart 
c*Howard, Colin Peter 
¢*Hunter, Dorothy Isobel 
Hutchin, David William 
Jenkins, Audrey Mary 
Jones, Thelma Mary 
cLangley, Christine Alison 
cLloyd, Terence Michael Francis 
Macfarlane, Oliver Spencer 
Maley, Thomas Devaney 
¢Meredith-Jones, Susan 
Morris, William John 
Nicoll, John 
cNorman, Alison Margarct 
Nurse, Gordon Bramwell William 
*Riley, Ian 
Roberts, Megan 
Roy, Margaret 
eStern, Jennifer Carol 
Swinyard, Pamela Peterson 
cTung, Ann 
Vick, Patricia Anne 
Ward, Roger Jonathan 
Welch, Maurcen Janct 
Willis, Keith Patrick 
cWoolley, Judith 


ORGAN (Performing) 
*Houlder, David 

tHusson, Robert Farrin 
*John, Keith Anthony 
*Perrin, John Iven 

*Willis, Gerald Ernest 


OrGAN ( Teaching) 
Bosworth, Martin 
cEdwards, Michael Roger 
Lowry, John Richard 
Sluman, Elizabeth Alison Raymont 
Srrincs (Performing )— Violin 
¢Paul, Kaushik 
O'Donovan, Ruth 
cReedman, Mark Noel 
ctWright, Robert Vincent St. John 
Srrincs ( Teaching) —Violin 
cBarrow, Rosemary 
*Baynes, Gillian Mary 
cCooper, John Bernard 
cDaymany, Andrea Louise 
Harding, Bryn Collier 
cHolmes, Andrea Gillian 
cHorrocks, Katharine Elsa 
Jenkin, Naomi Bronwen 
cJones, Shirley 
Morran, Martin Anthony 
Seckel, Monique Martine 
cTaylor, Bridget Jane 
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Denham, Bucks. 
Warley, Worcs. 
Bedford 

Peterhead, Aberdeenshire 
Gloucester 

Hitchin 

Birkenhead 

Hemel Hempstead 
Neath, Glamorganshire 
Gosport 

Golspie, Sutherland 
Abergavenny, Mon. 
Gloucester 

Bristol 

Cuckfield, Sussex 
Cringleford, Norwich 
Colchester 

Warwick 
Birmingham 

Durban, S. Africa 
Cranleigh, Surrey 
Hong Kong 

Barry, Glamorgan 
Lowestoft, Suffolk 
Welwyn Garden City 
Potters Bar 
Loughborough 
Stroud, Glos, 


Preston 
Sevenoaks 
Gloucester 
Coventry 
Sudbury, Suffolk 


Coventry 
Orpington 
Carlisle 
Retford, Notts, 


Calcutta, India 

Dalkey, Co, Dublin, Eire 
New York, U.S.A. 
Aldershot 


Crewkerne, Somerset 
London 

Sheffield 

Callander, Perthshire 
Mountain Ash, Glamorgan 
Swindon, Wilts. 
London 

Nottingham 
Launceston, Cornwall 
Glasgow 

Manchester 

London 













































Viola 


Ewer, Alison Hilda 


Violoncello 
cCook, Heather 
Gelling, Esther Raisbeck 


cJones, Carole Mary 


Trumpet 
Merrick, Peter 


Trombone 
Clough, Thomas Christopher 
Longstaff, Danny Wallace 


Barrow, Phyllida Flarriet 


Oboe 
cBaker, Marilyn Ann 
eMakings, Heather Joy 
¢Mann, Anthea Llis Gurney 
eNicholson, Diana Ward 
Thomas, Kenneth Maynard Henry 


Clarinet 
*Davis, Carol Joan 
cVavell, Julia Alice 
Lambert, John 
‘Tempest, Roger David 


Horn 
Carmody, David Johnston 
*Smith, Alistair William Stokes 


Trumpet 
*McLean, Duncan 
cWilson, Roland Stanley 


Srotion XI. Sinoina (Performing) 
Benson, Lindsay Alfred 
cBrandreth, Janet Doreen 
Bryll, Leo 
eClark, Penelope Anne 
Darby, Neil Harry 
cDavies, Mary Elizabeth 
cHardy, Rosemary Helyn 
cJames, Catherine 
Reed, Rosemary Jean 
te*Shute, Jason David 
efSmith, John Sidney 
Taylor, Carol 
Wood, Lillian Lucy 


Srcrion XII, Sinaine ( Teaching) 
*Beveridge, Margaret Ann Park 
eChau, Sau-Fong Sophia 

Lockhart, Margaret Rosalind 
*“MeCann, Helen Fordyce 
cOram, Roland Martin David 
eWebber, Lorraine Kathleen 

Williams, Betty Alma 


London 


Par, Cornwall 
Bolton 


Sreron 1X, Woopwinp anp Brass INstRuMENTS (Performing) —Flute 


Bristol 
Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Bury, Lancs. 
Long Eaton, Nottingham 


Suction X. Woopwinp anp Brass INSTRUMENTS ( Teaching }—F lute 


London 


Birmingham 
Thurcaston, Leicester 
West Ewell, Surrey 
Esher 

Swansea 


Crawley, Sussex 

St. Buryan, Cornwall 
London 

Birmingham 


Dublin, Eire 
Aberdeen 


St. Albans 
Leeds 


Ilford 

London 

London 

Tring, Herts. 
London 

Neath, Glamorgan 
Burton-on-Trent 
St. Ives, Cornwall 
Hinckley, Leics. 
Bournemouth 
Solihull, Warks. 
London 
Darlaston, Staffs. 


Bearsden, Glasgow 
Vancouver, Canada 
Woking 

Bearsden, Glasgow 
Beckenham 
Sherborne, Dorset. 
Birmingham 





Section NITI. Musictansurp AND THEORY 


Bennett, Anthony Francis Bushey, Herts. 
Dobie, William A. Glasgow 

Dyson, Paul Edward Rotherham, Yorks. 
Harker, Christopher John Washington Thorpe Bay, Essex 
cHinton, Alistair Richard Weston-super-Mare 
Terry, Paul Michacl Belvedere, Kent 


Section XIV. Harpsicuorn (Performing) 
Wilkinson, Helen Frances Leicester 
Section XV. Scuoor music TEACHING 
Fletcher, Ronald Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


Roberts, Owen Maclor Llangollen 


Section XVI. Recorper ( Teaching 
Halliday, Donald John Dingwall, Ross-shire 


Pass with Honours 
*p 


ass in Special Harmony paper 


cCollege student 


Concerts and Opera 
THE OPERA SCHOOL 


in conjunction with 
THE PATRON’S FUND AND THE 
ERNEST PALMER FUND FOR OPERA S'TUDY 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, June 10th, 11th and 12th, 1970 


THE MEDIUM 
A Tragedy in Two Acts 
Words and Music by GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 


; - Wed. and Fri. . . CELIA JEFFREYS 
Monica (daughter of Madame Flora) f 2 J 
\ Thurs. ; CAROLINE FRIEND 
— Wed. and Fri. . : ULIAN PIKIL 
Toby (a mute) J - J 
; \ Thurs. ; . ROBERT BISHOP 
Madame Flora (Baba) : : : ; ANGELA VERNON BATES 
eae Wed. and Fri. . BARBEL EDWARDS 
Mrs. Gobineau JJ 
\ Thurs. F . ANITA WILLIAMS 
ee Wed. ; . ROGER BEGLEY 
Mr. Gobineau J pee = g : 
\ Thurs. and Fri.. . ARNOST KOPECKY 
Wed. and Fri, . MARGARET GIMSON 
Mrs. Nolan J a < 
| Thurs. Z . HAZEL WIBBERT 


Produced by DENNIS ARUNDELL 
Pantomime in Act IT by MARGARET RUBEL 
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Opera in One Act 


story by the Composer 


\ Thurs. 


2nd Stranger (The Hangman) , S Wed. 


THE THREE STRANGERS 


Music by ELIZABETH MACONOCHY 


Libretto adapted from Thomas Hardy’s dramatized version of his short 


Shepherd : . : JS Wed. and Fri. . 


stayin. JS Wed. and Fri. . 
His Wife 5 3 : \ Tee. 
Ist Stranger (Timothy Sommers) ; S Wed. 


\ Thurs. and Fri.. 


\ Thurs. and Fri.. 








JOHN GILBERT SHORT 


JAMES O'NEIL 

. ANITA WILLIAMS 
BARBEL EDWARDS 
ROBERT BISHOP 
RAYMOND SCALLY 
. MICHAEL FOLLIS 
ROGER BEGLEY 




















3rd Stranger (Joseph Sommers, i JS Wed. ; 

Timothy's Brother) : ; \ Thurs. and Fri.. 

Constable : ; ; 

Rose, a sentimental girl engaged to the Constable . 

A Guest 

Another Guest 

Ephraim 

The Magistrate 

The Turnkey 

A Fiddler 

Chorus of Guests: JUDITIT REES, SUSAN CAMPBELL, JILL BRITTON, SALLY CARTER, JANET 

NRANDRETH, ROBIN SILVOLLI, JULIA ALLTON, CELIA ROSENWALD, PATRICIA PARKER, SUSAN 

WILKINS, TVOR MORRIS, MALCOLM WROE, JULIAN PIKE, DARRELL MOULTON, MICHAFL BAUER, 
JASON SHUTE, ARNOST KOPECKY, 


Produced by: ERIG SHILLING 
Dances by: MARGARET RUBEL 
Conductor: RICHARD AUSTIN 


RAYMOND SCALLY 
ROBERT BISHOP 
GLYN DAVENPORT 
. SUSAN CAMPBELL 
IVOR MORRIS 

JULIA ALLTON 

- MALCOLM WROE 
. MICHAEL BAUER 
DARRELL MOULTON 
TONY PURKIS 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


Friday, July 10th 


l. ALBERT HERRING, Act 1, Scene 2 Britten 
Libretto freely adapted from a short story of GUY DE. MAUPASSANT by ERIG GROZIER 
Production by: ERIC SHILLING 


Albert Herring, from the greengrocer’s . 
Sid, a butcher's shop-hand 
Nancy, from the bakery 


IVOR MORRIS 
JAMES O’NEIL 
CELIA ROSENWALD 


Emmie . ‘ ~ : : ‘ . SUSAN CAMPBELL 
Cis : g ‘ A : ‘ JANET BRANDRETH 
Harry . : : ‘ . ‘ - JILL BRITTON 


Pianist: TIMOTHY HIGGS 
Conducted by: RICHARD AUSTIN 
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2. FINAL SCENES from 
“THE SECRET MARRIAGE’ Cimarosa 


Libretto by GIOVANNI BERTATI 


English Translation by DENNIS ARUNDELL 


Produced by: DENNIS ARUNDELL 


Carolina - : x ‘ ‘ CAROLINE FRIEND 
Count Robinson . - ‘ ; ; JOHN GILNERT SHORT 
Elisetta, Carolina’s sister ‘ : . : ANITA WILLIAMS 
Fidalma, her Aunt : : ‘ : . JULIA ALLTON 
Geronimo, her father : é . : MICHAEL FOLLIS 
Paolino, her father’s clerk. ' : 2 ; IVOR MORRIS 


Pianist: MICHAEL LLOYD 
Conducted by: RICHARD AUSTIN 


Wednesday, July 15th 


Lis DON CARLOS Verdi 


Scenes from Act 3 


Libretto by JOSEPH MERY and CAMILLO DU LOCHE 


English Translation: Sadlers Wells 1936 Version 


Produced by GIUSEPPE SORBELLO 


Philip IL 5 é ‘ i ; MICHARL FOLLIS 
The Grand Inquisitor , ‘ ; ‘ GLYN DAVENPORT 
Elizabeth de Valois ‘ ; 7 ; DARBEL EDWARDS 
Ebohi . 5 1 Fi ; ‘ ANGELA VERNON DATES 
Roderigo, Marquis de Posa . ‘ ; ‘ i JAMES O'NEILL 


Pianist: STEPHEN Rose 
Conducted by: Ricuarp Austin 


2 OTHELLO Shakespeare 


Act 3, Scene 3 


Othello. 5 3 F 4 JOHN GILBERT sHtoRT 
Desdemona . F p ji ; . SUSAN CAMPBELL 
Iago. : ; F 3 ; + ROGER BEGLEY 
Emilia . 3 5 5 A ANITA WILLIAMS 


Act 5, Scene 2 


Othello. ; 2 » : - MICHAEL FOLLIS 
Desdemona : 5 3 ‘ 4 CAROLINE FRIEND 
Emilia . ‘ ANITA WILLIAMS 


Produced by: JOYCE WODEMAN 
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Final scenes from 
‘THE SECRET MARRIAGE’ 
Cimarosa 


Libretto by GIOVANNI BERTATI 


English translation by DENNIS ARUNDELL 


Produced by: DENNIS ARUNDELL 


Carolina : : : ‘ é - ‘JILL BRITTON 
Count Robinson . " i s . ROGER BEGLEY 
Elisetta, Carolina's sister ‘ F 3 d . SUSAN CAMPBELL 
Vidalma, her aunt. j ? i ‘ MARGARET GIMSON 
Geronimo, her father ; ; ; ; ARNOST KOPECKY 
Paolino, her father’s clerk —. , : ; ‘ IVOR MORRIS 


Pianist; Micuar. Lioyp 
Conducted by; Racttarn Austin 


Orchestral Concerts 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 


Thursday, 28th May 
with The Choral Class 


IMAGrs (Nagauta) : : : . Richard Meale 


Osnirabe. Michiyuki 
Conductor: DR NOEL NICKSON 


Ania from Aida: Ritorna vincitor! ; ; ‘ ‘ . Verdi 
Soprano BARBEL EDWARDS (Scholar) 


Piano Concerto no. 3 in CG. ' : : ; Prokovief 
Andante—Allegro, Tema con variazioni. 
Allegro, ma non troppo. 
ROBERT FERGUSON 


SERENADE to Music for + solo voices, 
Chorus and Orchestra. : : : Vaughan Williams 
Soprano—ELIZABETH LANE 
Alto—ANGELA VERNON BATES (Scholar) 
Tenor—JULIAN PIKE 
Baritone—JAMES O’NEIL 
Conductor: MR VERNON HANDLEY 
Leader of the orchestra—MAUREEN DOIG (Scholar) 
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Thursday, 16 July 


THe GARDEN OF FaNnpD : . 5 5 ‘ Arnold Bax 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra... : 5 d Alban Berg 


BENEDICT GRUFT (Exhibitioner) 
VARIATIONS on an original theme (Enigma : : : . Elgar 


Conductor: MR VERNON HANDLEY 


Leader of the orchestra MAUREEN DOIG (Scholar) 


THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 


Tuesday, June 2nd 
Overture: Carnival E : C ‘ ‘ Duordk 


*REcITATIVE AND ARIA: O qui torna (Oberto) < : : . Verdi 
Contralto-ANGELA BATES (Scholar) 
Accompanist—-STEPHEN ROSE 


Duret-Concertino for Clarinet and Bassoon, 
with String Orchestra and Harp. ; - Strauss 


Allegro moderato—Andante— Rondo. 
Clarinet—~PAULINE DRAIN 
Bassoon-KATHERINE MORTON 

Conductutor— DAVID CHATWIN 


SymMpHony no. 1 in D major . ; ‘ ’ ; Mahler 


Conductor: MR HARVEY PHILLIPS 


Tuesday, July 14th 


SYMPHONY no. 4 in F minor . F , - ; Tschaikowsky 


VARIATIONS on a nursery tune for Piano and Orchestra ; 5 Dohnanyi 
MARIA CZYREK (Scholar) 
Conductor—JOHN BALME 


Sympuonic Picrure of ‘The Sound of Music’ P ‘ Richard Rodgers 
arr. Robert Russell Bennett 


Conductor: MR HARVEY PHILLIPS 


Leader of the orchestra—MARTIN HUGHES (Scholar) 
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THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Thursday, June 4th 
Scuvnzo from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’. - ; Mendelssohn 


Concerto for Flute, Oboe and Orchestra 7 ; Salieri 


Flute: cirausrine, wirrvinip (Exhibitioner). Oboe: MALCOLM MESSITER (Exhibitioner) 
Puttupe a V’aprés-midi d’un faune ; ’ : ; Debussy 


Inta’s Anta from Act | of Idomenco ; : : : Mozart 
Padre, germani, addio! 
Soprano ELIZABETH LANE 


Sympuony no. 40 in G minor 3 j : Mozart 


Conductor: MR HARVEY PHILLIPS 


Tuesday, July 7th 


Sonata no. 3 for Strings in G major — . : ‘ : Rossini 


Concerto for Flute and Orchestra , . ‘ 5 Nielsen 
ALAN BAKER 


Surry in B flat for 13 wind instruments, op. 4 5 Z 7; Strauss 


Symprony no, 8 in F major . ‘ : ‘ : Beethoven 
Conductor; MR HARVEY PHILLIPS 
Leader of the orchestra JOAN ATHERTON (Exhibitioner) 


THE THIRD ORCHESTRA 
WITH STUDENT CONDUCTORS 
Thursday, July 9th 


Overture, Benvenuto Cellini ; : 6 : Berlioz 
Conductor: ANTHONY HOWARD-WILLIAMS 


Sympuony no. 3 in D : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Schubert 
1, Adagio maestoso—Allegro con brio, 2. Allegretto. 
3. Menuetto: Vivace. 4. Presto vivace. 


Conductors: 1, ROLAND Witson. 2 and 3, DAVID CHATWIN. 4. VAUGHAN MEAKINS. 


Concertstuck tor Piano and Orchestra (in one movement) : : Weber 
JEFFREY LAGUE 
Conductor: ROGER CLIFT 


Surrr, The Sleeping Beauty . 5 ‘ . . Tschatkowsky 


1. Introduction: La fée des lilas. 2. Adagio: Pas d'action. 
3. Pas de caractére. +. Panorama. 5. Valse. 


Conductors: 1, MICHAEL REED, 2. MICHAEL EDWARDS. 
3. and 4. MALCOLM GOLDRING. 5. JOHN BALME. 
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Special Concerts 


International Exchange Concert 


Students of the 


VERENIGING MUZIEKLYCEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


Wednesday, April 29th 


Flute: CECILIA OOMES Violin: MIEKE BIESTA 
Piano: JOOP ALBRACHT 
Battabe for Piano in G minor ; i é : Chopin 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in E minor, K.304 . ‘ : Mozart 
SonaTA for Flute and Piano (1925) ; ‘ ; ‘ W. Pyper 
Trio (Promenade) for Flute, Violin and Piano. ‘ . Martinu 
Two Preces for Violin and Piano: 
a) La Fontaine d’Arcthuse 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ Szymanotoskt 
(6) Bagatelle no. 1 in D minor , : % - Poulenc 
Turee Precupes for Piano . : : ‘ 5 Frank Martin 


No. |. No. 7. No. 8. 


Two Preces for Flute and Piano: 
a) Le Merle Noir ‘ % ; A r Messtaen 
(b) Variations on a theme by Rossini : ; 5 Chopin 


The Director’s Concert 
Wednesday, May 13th 


‘On Wentock Epce,’ Song Cycle for Tenor with 
Piano and String Quartet : ‘ Vaughan Williams (1872-1958) 


(a) On Wenlock Edge; (46) From far, from eve and morning; (c) Is my team ploughing ?; 
(d) Oh, when I was in love with you; (e) Bredon Hill; (f) Clun. 


Tenor JULIAN PIKE, Piano ROGER BUCZYNSKI, Violins ELIZABETH WILCOCK (Scholar) 
LINDA SPECK (Exhibitioner), Viola MONICA HEDDLE, Cello CATHERINE BUNTING 


“Dover Beacu,’ for Baritone and String Quartet . d Samuel Barber (1910- 
Baritone—GLYN DAVENPORT (Scholar) 
Violins PAUL woop, RoBERT wricut, Viola NICHOLAS LOGIE (Scholar), 
Cello puitip DE Groote (Associated Board Scholar) 


“Dies Natauis,’ Cantata for Soprano and Strings . . Gerald Finzi (1901-1956) 
Intrada. Rhapsody. The Rapture. Wonder, The Salutation, 
Soprano CAROLINE FRIEND 


Ist Violins PAUL WOOD, ROBERT WRIGHT, ELIZABETH WILCOCK (Scholar) 
2nd Violins PHILIP YEELES, LINDA speck (Exhibitioner), reLicrry jowirr 
Violas NicHOLAS Locte (Scholar), MONICA HEDDLE 
Cellos PHiLip DE GRooTE (Associated Board Scholar), CATHERINE. BUNTING 
Bass NEIL TARLTON 


Conductor: MR VERNON HANDLEY 
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CONCERT 


FOR 


LUTES, VIOLS, RECORDERS AND HARPSIGHORD 


Wednesday, May 27th 


‘Two Pivces for Harpsichord: 


(a) Pavane and Galliard, ‘Lord Salisbury’. 2 2 Gibbons 
(b) Variations, ‘Rowland’ 4 ; ; 7 . Byrd 


JASON SMART 


Four-Parr Fanrvasy for Viols, ‘All in a garden green’ 4 ‘ Jenkins 
Treble Viol ANTHONY DENNY; Tenor Viol BARBARA COOKE; 


Tenor Viol riciiarn novrrum; Bass Viol JAMES HAMILTON 


Sonara for three Cellos and Harpisichord in G , » ; Cervetto 
Cellos Puitiy pe GROOTE (associated Board Scholar), ROSALIND porTER (Associated Board 
Scholar), RopINA seAcoME (Exhibitioner). 


Harpsichord MICHAEL WALA 


SoNAtrA for three ‘Treble Recorders and Continuo, ; ; A. Scarlatti 
Partins sur les fleut dous a 3. for Tenor, Treble and Bass Recorders. J. C. Fabe 
Recorders VIMLAP BUTTALL, BARBARA COOKE, ANTHEA WEBSTER 
Cello SUSAN LOVERIDGE. Harpsichord RONALD Lerrit. 

Sonava no, 19 for Harpsichord in F sharp major . P : . Soler 


Cantabile. Allegro. 


Sonava for Harpsichord Martinu 


GILBERT ROWLAND 


Turex Pisces for two Lutes: 


Li ssignol ; SS ee ; 
‘3 nis beam Srom Jane Pickering’s manuscript 
(c) Gallyerd so she flatt pavion ‘ A : Robert Johnson 


One Pirce for solo Lute: Pavan : : é : Ferrabosco 


Two Sonas for Voice and Lute: 
(a) Pulcherrima Rosa 
(6) Triste estaba el Rey David 
Lute and Voice BLANCA BARTOSOVA 
Lute WILLIAM BOWER 


from a 15th c. Czech Hymnal A, de Mudarra 


Four Sonaras for Harpsichord ‘ ; . 3 Cimarosa 
(a) G major: Allegro 
(6) G minor: Larghetto 
(c) Siciliano: Largo 
(d) Perfidia: Vivacissimo 


MICHAEL CHIBBETT 
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CONCERT OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 


Wednesday, June 10th 





TRANSFORMATIONS I for Tape norence Casserley 


Earcy Listener for Tape. : : : - David Jenkins 
47 Tucanae for Tape ‘ . ‘ : Howard Davidson 
TRANSFORMATIONS II for Piano with Electronic Treatments . Lawrence Casserley 


Piano TIMOTHY BOND 


Live Electronics LAWRENCE CASSERLEY, GEORGE BROWN, HOWARD DAVIDSON 


THE CONTEMPORARY MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Director —Edwin Roxburgh 


Monday, June 15th 


SONATA for two pianos and percussion . d ; ; Bartok 


Piano I sIGHAEL, BALI 
Piano I]--Michak. LLOYD 
Percussion ANDREW SMITH 
Percussion IT--ROGER BLAIR 
Directed by MR. LAMBERT 


Four Sonas for Baritone and Piano: 


a) Come unto these yellow sands 


(6) Full fathom five ‘ f : (Songs for Ariel) Tippett 
c) Where the bee sucks : 
d) Schenk mir deinen goldenen Kamm, op. 2, no. 2. ‘ Schonberg 


STEPHEN ROBERTS (Associated Board Scholar) 


Accompanist STEPHEN ROSE 


VeNI, creator spiritus, for Chorus and Organ ; j ' John Lambert 
The Vocal Ensemble 
Organ—STEPHEN HICKS 
Conductor MR LAMBERT 


Due Liricue pt ANAGREONTE , ‘ ; : Dallapiccola 


Soprand—ROSEMARY HARDY (Exhibitioner) 
E flat Clarinet—Paut SCHUMANN 
Clarinet—HOWARD DAVIDSON 
Viola—roGer cHase (Scholar) 
Piano—T1IMOTHY BOND 


ECLAT . 3 : 3 ; 7 ‘ Boulez 


Conductor GEORGE BROWN 


Sympnuontes of Wind Instruments (in one movement) 3 ; Stravinsky 


Conductor GEOFFREY KING 
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THE SYMPHONIC WIND ORCHESTRA 





Wednesday, July 8th 


Festive Ovenrurs ; ; 7 ; 3 Shostakovich 
Surry in Fi flat ; ; ; ; , Z . Holst 
Chaconne. Intermezzo. March. 

Concrrro for Piano and Wind Instruments 3 F , Stravinsky 
Largo Allegro. Largo. Allegro. 


Solo piano Mr JOHN STAINER 


Toccata MARZIALE ; " ; . Vaughan Williams 
Surre FRANCAISE. ‘ , i ; ‘ Milhaud 
Normandie. Bretagne. Ile de France. 

Alsace-Lorraine. Provence. 

Surrn, West Side Story ; : ; ‘ : Bernstein 


Conductor: MR PHILIP CANNON 


THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR 


Monday, July 13th 


Surrexrr Hopie, for Baritone solo, Ghorus and Organ ; ; Bryan Kelly 
Baritone MICHAEL GEORGE 
Organ—SIMON LINDLEY (Exhibitioner) 


Turee German Arias, for Soprano with Harpsichord, Violin and Cello Handel 


(a) In den angenehmen Bischen 
(6) Susser Blumen Ambraflocken 
(c) Meine Seele, hért im Sehen 


Soprano—JUDITH REES 
Harpsichord—SIMON LINDLEY (Exhibitioner) 
Violin—ROBERT WRIGHT 
Cello—CATHERINE BUNTING 


Lirnrsuieper, for Voices and Piano duet . ‘ ‘ Brahms 
Piano duet—GILLIAN SALMON 
SIMON LINDLEY (Exhibitioner) 


Morsr, Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden, for four-part Chorus. “ . Bach 


Conductor: MIR DENYS DARLOW 
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Chamber Concerts 


Wednesday, May 6th 


Sonata for Cello and Piano . . Rachmaninoff 


JULIAN LLOYD WEBBER (Scholar) 
CLIFFORD BENSON 
Fires Gevantes, for Soprano and Piano Debussy 


a) En sourdine; (6) Fantoches; (c) Clair de lune; (d) Les ingénus; (¢) Le faune; 
{) Colloque sentimental 


SUSAN CAMPBELL 
Accompanist MIGHAEL BALL 


STRING Quarrer in A minor, op. 29. i Schubert 


Violins PAUL WOOD, ROBERT WRIGHT. Violas NIGHOLAS LOGIE (Scholar). 
Cellos PHILIP DE GROOTE (Associated Board Scholar) 


Wednesday, May 20th 


Sonata for Piano in A minor, op. 143 . P : Schubert 


MALCOLM WILSON (Scholar) 


Sonara for Violin and Piano (1948) (in one movement) 4 . Bernard Stevens 
GWYNETH BARKHAM (Scholar) 
HOWARD SHELLEY (Scholar) 


Vier ERNSTE GesANGE, for Baritone and Piano Brahms 


a) Denn es gchet dem Menschen; (4) Ich wandte mich und sahe; (c) O Tod, O Tod, 
wie bitter bist du; (d) Wenn ich mit Menschenzungen. 


MARTIN ORAM 
Accompanist-ROSEMARY NUNN 


Surre, The Soldier’s Tale, for Clarinet, Violin and Piano. i Stravinsky 


(a) Marche du soldat; (6) Le violin du soldat; (c) Petit concert; (d) Tango-Valse-Rag; 
(e) Danse du Diable. 


Clarinet ALISON WALLER (Scholar). Violin JOAN ATHERTON (Exhibitioner), 
Piano BRADY MILLICAN. 


Fantasia for Organ on the Chorale 
Halleluja! Gott zu loben : A 
JEREMY SUTER (Scholar) 
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COBBETT PRIZE CONCERT 


Wednesday, July 15th 


Senenave for six Wind Instruments (in one movement) - : Michael Ball 


Flute ALAN BAKER, Oboe ROGER SMERTON (Exhibitioner) ; Clarinet ALISON WALLER (Scholar) : 
Horn 1AN WeNNessy (Scholar); Cor Anglais MALCOLM Messtrer (Exhibitioner): Bass Clarinet 
PAUL ALLEN 


Sonata for Clarinet, Viola and Piano (in one movement F Richard Roderick-Jones 
Clarinet ALISON WALLER (Scholar), Viola bavi sNAITH. Piano RICHARD GREENWOOD. 
SrrinG Quinrer (in one movement) F : 3 . Alistair Hinton 


Violins JOUN VORSTER, ROGER BUCZYNSKI. Viola riciiARD HOLTTUM. Cello JULIAN CARLICK. 
Bass JOUN WEEKS. 


Winp Quintet 


Mlute simon privstLey. Oboe riciArd simpson (Scholar). Clarinet joun REYNOLDS 
(Scholar).  //orn 1AN WeNNEssY (Scholar). Bassoon ANNA MEADOWS. 


Malcolm Pearce 


STRING Quartier, ; ( - ‘ ‘ Richard Bates 


Violins NIGH, EDWARDS, ROMERT Wriaitr, Viola ROSEMARY NALDEN (Associated Board 
Scholar), Cello CATHERINE BUNTING. 


Adjudicator: DR HOWARD FERGUSON 


CONCERT BY 
STUDENTS OF THE NAVARRA MASTER CLASSES 
FOR CELLISTS 


Wednesday, June 3rd 


Sonata for Cello solo ; : : : : Kodaly 
KATHLEEN BEARE 


Concerro: first movement . : ‘ ‘ é Khachaturian 
SUSAN SHEPPARD 
Accompanist HEATHER GOULD 


Sonara for Cello and Piano . : ‘ é Debussy 
SANTIAGO CARVALHO 
VALERIE DICKSON 


Sonata (Arpeggione) R : Schubert 
ANGELA EAST 


JENNIFER COULTAS 
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Adam, Julie 
Anderson, Jill 
Archer, Malcolm 
Badger, Kathleen 
Balkwill, Marian 
Banning, Raymond 
Bannister, Penclope 
Barker, Elizabeth 
Barnett, Sandra 
Barrett, Belinda 
Barrett, Paul 
Barry, Brendan 
Bartlett, David 
Bednall, Ian 
Beecham, Ann 
Bengocchea, Elena 
Bennett, Charles 
Bennett, Elizabeth 
Bennett, Richard 
Berger, Karin 
Berry, Anthony 
Blake, Peter 
Blume, Norbert 
Bowen, Rotha 
Bower, William 
Brabrook, Richard 
Bradley, Sheila 
Brittain, Jonathan 
Broome, Gillian 
Brown, Adelaide 
Brown, Stephen 
Buckley Lois 
Bullough, Sarah 
Burchell, Judith 
Burrell, Martin 
Cairns, Janct 
Carr, Valerie 
Castle, Rosalind 
Challinor, Stephen 
Chapman, Paul 
Charlton, Mary 
Chivers, Keith 
Clifton, David 
Clifton, Jacqueline 
Coates, Ann 
Connors, Ann-Marie 
Cook, Sheila 
Cooper, Stephen 
Craven, Leslie 
Cross, Madeline 
Dalling, Richard 
Danillon, Regis 
Davies, Hugh 
Davies, Mary 
Davies, Susan 
Desorgher, Simon 
Dove, Neville 
Elliott, Patricia 
Emond, Daniel 
Etheridge, David 
Fairbank, John 
Finch, Lucie 
Fletcher, Linden 


NEW STUDENTS 


CHRISTMAS TERM 1970 
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Flint, Adrian 
Franklin, Hazel 
George, Katherine 
Gibas, Barbara 
Goodall, Joanna 
Goodyear, Martin 
Gosling, Linda 
Gough, Gillian 
Green, Elizabeth 
Grenville, Jacqueline 
Griffin, Rosemary 
Griffiths, John 
Griggs, Keith 
Gulley, Christopher 
Haines, Sally 
Halton, Janet 
Harris, Russell 
Hart, Michele 
Hart, Paul 
Hartung, Victoria 
Harvey, Dianne 
Harvey, Richard 
Haweutt, Geoflrey 
Hayburn, George 
Hedley, William 
Hemingway, Roger 
Hill, Paul 

Hobday, Ronald 
Holder, Elizabeth 
Horsfield, Janet 
Humphreys, David 
Hunt, Elizabeth 
Hunt, Michael 
Hunt, Peter 

Hutt, Olwynne 
Ingham, Deirdre 
Isley, Maxwell 


James, Sarah 
Jennings, Susan 
John, Jane 
Johnson, Elaine 


Johnson, Linda 


Jones, Veronica 


Kelly, Michael 
Kemp, Deborah 
Kendall, Susan 
Kennard, Julie 
Kimm, Fiona 

King, Bryan 

King, Richard 
Knappett, Paul 
Lai, Ling 

Lamb, Catherine 
Lancelot, James 
Landers, Beryl 
Lange, Philip 
Latham-Koenig, Jan 
Lee, Cyril 

Lee, Ghit Moy 
Lewis, D. Kenneth 
Lewis, Huw 

Lewis, William 
Littlewood, Graeme 





Litthewood, Stuart 
Lorch, William 
Lowe, Timothy 
Luther, Nancy 
Lyness, Jennifer 
MacDonald, Hugh 
MacDonald, Susan 
Macfarlane, Oliver 
Mackie, Neil 
McCalley, May 
McCord, David 
McInnes, Rosalind 
McPherson, Fiona 
Magill, Ronan 
Malkin, Jane 
Masters, Dorothy 
Menniss, Philippa 
Metcalfe, Jane 
Miller, Norman 
Mordecai, Julie 
Morgan, Anne 
Morgan, Martyn 
Morrell, Roberta 
Murray, Susan 
Neumann, Victoria 
Nicholls, Simon 
Northam, Christopher 
O'Brien, Cornelius 
Page, Robert 
Parsons, Brian 
Patterson, John 
Pearce, Cynthia 
Phillips, Simon 
Pitts, Elizabeth 
Pollard, David 
Pope, Nicholas 
Porter, Frances 
Royyell, Shirley, 
Presly, David 
Presman, Angela 
Price, Caroline 
Purnell, Susanne 
Pusey, Jeffre 
Randle, Kathleen 
Ravenscroft, ‘Timothy 
Rees-Jones, John 
Reid, Christina 
Reuter, Gerard 
Reynolds, Paul 
Rhys, Christina 
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Rind, Deanna 
Roberts, Georgina 
Robertson, Sheenagh 
Robinson, Susan 
Roche, Henry 
Ross, Christopher 
Russell, Robert 
Schmid, Pauline 
Scott, Christopher 
Shaw, Bryan 
Smith, Nancy 
Sollis, Linda 
Spicer, Paul 
Stapleton, D. Helen 
Starer, David 
Staveley, Anne 
Stenstadvold, Erik 
Stewart, Priscilla 
Storey, Leslic 
Sveinbjarnardottir, Unnur 
Thom, Alaster 
Thomas, David 
Thomas, Heather 
Thomson, Isabel 
‘Tooby, Michael 
‘Towse, Peter 
Troup, Valerie 
Uscher, Nancy 
Verney, Rachel 
Verney, Sarah 
Vidal, Yolanda 
Viner, Kenneth 
Wade, Rebecca 
Waldmann, David 
Welch, Jonathan 
Wells, Carol 
West-Watson, Anne 
Whitaker, Chrissing 
White, Michael 
Whiteley, Margaret 
Wilder, Stephen 
Wilkie, Peter 
Wilkinson, Cynthia 
Wilson, Brigid 
Wilson, Christopher 
Wilson, Michael 
Woolley, Robert 
Wyburn, Catherine 
Yung, Wai-Yee 
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